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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On July 19, a day when our sulky summer had a bright 
moment, King George, who had just recovered from severe 
indisposition, and Queen Elizabeth started at 
9 o’clock in the morning for a visit to France, 
which was to prove memorable in many 
ways. They travelled in the Admiralty yacht Enchantress 
and were escorted across the Channel by the English and 
French Navies and Air Forces. On arrival at Boulogne 
Their Majesties were greeted by the French Foreign 
Minister (M. Bonnet) and the British Ambassador. That 
same evening the B.B.C. enabled us to hear the children at 
Boulogne singing “‘ God Save the King” in voices a pitch 
higher than those of their English cousins. At 4.45 the 
royal train arrived at the station in the Bois de Boulogne, 
where a magnificent reception room had been prepared in 
which French Ministers and other notabilities were presented. 
When they left the station, the King driving with M. Lebrun, 
the President of the French Republic, and the Queen with 
Madame Lebrun, 10,000 pigeons were released and flew in a 
great arc across the sky. The drive through Paris was 
notable for the vastness of the crowds and the masses of 
military who guarded the streets and escorted the carriages. 
Paris was truly en féte and nothing was spared to enhance the 
beauty of the scene. The procession drove up the Avenue 
Foch, round the Arc de Triomphe and down the most famous 
thoroughfare in the world, the Champs Elysées. In the 
Place de la Concorde there were groups of peasants from 
every province in France in the dress of their regions. The 
cars carrying the illustrious guests moved very fast, and were 
closely surrounded by their escort, so that the King and 
Queen can have seen little of the people, but they had a 
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general impression of colour, of good humour and of warm 
welcome. They drove straight to the Quai d’Orsay, the 
French Foreign Office, where they were to stay during their 
visit. After remaining there half an hour, they drove to 
call upon the President at the Elysée, being greeted in the 
streets with great enthusiasm. 


On the evening of their arrival in Paris the King and Queen 
dined with the President of the French Republic. It was a 
magnificent affair, in the grand style of which 
the French are masters. There were two 
toasts. The first to the King and Queen and 
their Empire, proposed by M. Lebrun. He opened with the 
usual compliments, and proceeded :— 

The heart of France, more than ever to-day, admires in the British 
people its own ideal, and sees in it a magnificent example of the 
discipline devoted for centuries to the service of the nation. 

Your august presence here represents the highest and most precious 
testimony to this common will, which commands the sympathy of the 
two countries and is strengthened by the close collaboration of their 
representatives. In the world’s present state of moral unrest, great 
obligations still lie on our two nations, both equally interested in 
human progress. 

The friendship which unites our two countries is born of long tradi- 
tion, of mutual esteem and respect, confirmed by constant contact of 
thoughts and efforts, consecrated by the hardest trials and inspired 
by the same ideal of liberty and peace. In the course of its develop- 
ment this friendship has acquired that strength which can be given 
only by the same conception of human values and by equal concern 
to face different problems of national and international life in a generous 
spirit of understanding. 

Founded by your illustrious grandfather, the Anglo-French Entente 
during the glorious reign of his Majesty King George V gave the measure 
of its efficacy in the dark period of the Great War. 

The maintenance of peace within the limits of respect for inter- 
national law permits of neither hesitation regarding the task to be 
accomplished nor a falling-off in the daily effort. It is towards this 
that all our thoughts, closely united, should most firmly be directed. 
More than ever, the perfect understanding of the two peoples, fertile 
in all domains, appears as an essential element of security and concord 
for the greater good of civilization and of peace. No Power, moreover, 
could take umbrage because of it, since it excludes no other friendship. 

I am persuaded that your Majesty and your Government vill 
work, like myself and the Government of the French Republic, to give 
this living reality a wider, more active and more beneficent significance, 
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M. Lebrun ended by raising his glass, in the name of France, 
to honour the King and Queen, Queen Mary and the 
Princesses, and he drank to “ the greatness and prosperity” 
of Great Britain and her Empire. 


Tue Kine, who spoke in French, followed. He began by 
thanking the President for his “very cordial and moving 
a words of welcome.”’ He and the Queen were 
_ . no strangers to the beautiful city of Paris, 
and he said that he felt it to be “a source of 
great satisfaction’ that the first visit he had paid abroad 
in his reign should be to “the noble capital of this friendly 
country to which Great Britain is united by so many common 
memories and sacrifices.” After saying that the Queen and 
he had been deeply touched by their welcome, the King 
went on :— 


In spite of the strip of sea which separates us, our two countries 
have seen their destinies inevitably drawn together with the passage 
of the centuries ; and it would be impossible to recall a period in which 
our relations were more intimate. In the past the great men of both 
our countries have been somewhat slow at times to appreciate each 
other’s qualities. This is no longer the case to-day. A long and close 
collaboration has succeeded in proving that we are inspired by the 
same ideal. Our peoples have the same attachment to the democratic 
principles which are best suited to their natural genius, and we have 
the same belief in the benefits of individual liberty. 

We are proud of this political faith, which we share with other 
great nations. But we fully realize that it carries with it heavy 
responsibilities. And in the period in which we live it demands from us 
all, to a high degree, the noble qualities of courage, wisdom and 
determination. At the same time, as you, M. le Président, have said, 
there is nothing exclusive in the understanding between us; our 
friendship is directed against no other Power. 

On the contrary, it is the ardent desire of our Governments to 
find, by means of international agreements, a solution of those political 
problems which threaten the peace of the world and of those economic 
difficulties which restrict human well-being. The action of our 
Governments is thus directed towards a common goal—that of assuring 
the happiness of the peoples of the world by means of true co-operation. 

I am very grateful to you, M. le Président, for having given me 
the opportunity to stress the bonds of friendship which unite France 
and Great Britain, and I am deeply touched by the wishes which you 
have expressed for the greatness and prosperity of my country and of 
my Dominions beyond the seas, 
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His Majesty concluded by drinking to the health of the 
President and “to the honour and glory of France.” 


On July 20, the following day, King George placed a wreath 
on the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and he and Queen 

aS Elizabeth were received at the Hotel de Ville, 
We Tab a the Town Hall of Paris. The speeches there 
were of great cordiality and magnificent gifts were given to 
the sovereigns, both for themselves and for the Princesses, 
For the latter there were two huge dolls, each with 365 
dresses and coats, made by the best dressmakers, tailors and 
furriers in Paris, veritable museum pieces for future ages, 
showing the fashions of 1938. Besides these, a library full 
of the best French books, suitable for their ages and bound 
with their arms, “ but not too richly, so that the Princesses 
should really read them.” The same day there was a lunch 
at the British Embassy, where the King and Queen met the 
staff of the Embassy and inspected the British Legion. 
They then saw the Exhibition of English Painting at the 
Louvre, attended a garden party at Bagatelle, and received 
the President and Madame Lebrun at dinner at the British 
Embassy, after which they went to a gala performance at the 
Opera, where some 3,000 people acclaimed them. On this 
occasion most of the French ladies wore white, as did the 
Queen during her whole visit. At the Opera her Majesty 
also wore the ribbon of the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, which has been conferred upon her, and in this 
dress, with her superb diamonds and the brilliant order, 
she looked her charming best. There is no doubt of the 
impression made in Paris by the simple good manners and 
eagerness to meet and make friends shown by the first 
Gentleman and Lady in Europe. On July 21 the King 
attended a magnificent review at Versailles, while the Queen, 
after a visit to the Hertford Hospital, motored with Madame 
Lebrun to join the King and the President at lunch at the 
Palace, where they spent a delightful afternoon listening to 
music and watching a féte champétre. A State Banquet at 
the Quai d’Orsay, and a great ovation from the people of 
Paris, that night ended this memorable visit. The next 
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morning their Majesties left Paris for Villers-Bretonneux, 
where the King unveiled the monument to the Australians. 


Tus visit has made the personalities of our Sovereigns 
known to the people of Paris. The warmth of the greeting 
they received, the perfection of the hospitality 
they were offered, will be an abiding memory 
for them. The days spent in close contact 
with French Ministers and officials will have given them a 
clear view of the ideas and aims in foreign policy of the men 
who govern France. It is known that the King takes a deep 
interest in foreign affairs and that he has the gift of drawing 
out, by very shrewd queries, the views of others, for he can 
not only ask a pertinent question, he can also listen to the 
answer with patient attention. M. Clemenceau once said of 
King Edward VII, ‘“ Il sait son metier de roi,” and the same 
could be said of King George. Accompanying him on this 
visit was Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary, who is capable 
of learning about foreign affairs when his mind is not obscured, 
as it was in India, by some preconceived notion or by his 
own amiable desire to believe everything he is told. The 
day before the royal journey he fell into a German trap and 
at the request of the German Government received privately, 
at his own house, one Captain Weidemann, a _ personal 
emissary of Herr Hitler. Fortunately the Daily Herald 
published the news of this visit, which was designed to make 
the French think we were double-crossing them, and the 
well-informed Diplomatic Correspondent of The Times was 
able to tell his readers that Lord Halifax’s attitude to his 
visitor had been correct, and that he proposed to discuss this 
curious German démarche with the French Ministers. It is 
to be hoped that the Foreign Secretary has talked the 
European situation over fully and frankly with MM. Daladier 
and Bonnet, and has not confined himself to amiable 
generalities. If peace is to be maintained, an understanding 
is required as to what military help we can give France in the 
event of war. Our tiny force of 100,000 men saved the 
situation in 1914, but they woul’ not have been at Mons 
in time had their mobilisation and journey not been very 
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fully worked out between the British and French staffs 
beforehand. Such plans do not commit the Government to 
policy, but they enable policy to be carried out adequately, 


THE last event of the King and Queen’s visit to France was 
the unveiling of the memorial to the Australians who fell in the 
War. The spot chosen for this was Villers. 
The Australians Bretonneux, where they made their historic 
at Villers- _ 
Deteuneur stand in 1918. There a great pylon has been 
erected which bears the names of 11,000 Aus. 
tralians whose graves are not known, and near this monument 
are the graves of some 2,000 men whose resting place is marked. 
The King, who unveiled the memorial, spoke admirably. 
In the name of Australia he welcomed the French President, 
who had come to do honour to the gallant dead. The 
monument, he said, perpetuated the memory of those 
Australians who fell in France and Flanders, 
“but there is in these stones . . . a deeper and fuller significance. 
What we see before us is more than a tribute to the gallant service 
of a splendid Army ; it is also a symbol marking the first entry into 
history of a young and vigorous nation—the gateway through which 
Australia passed from youth to manhood.” 
This could not have been better said, and it will be remembered 
for all time, not only by our Australian fellow citizens but 
by their fellow citizens all over the Empire. After the 
ceremony, when the cheering had died away, the King and 
Queen said good-bye to M. Lebrun, and boarded the train 
which was to take them home. At Calais there were more 
farewells, and the yacht Enchantress moved off with a great 
escort of French cruisers and torpedo boats. At Dover there 
was a vast crowd to welcome them, but in London the crowds 
who greeted them on the route from Victoria Station to 
Buckingham Palace were quite beyond expectation. Their 
Majesties were literally mobbed, and the mounted police 
could hardly clear a way for them. The crowd was deeply 
moved by many feelings; the Queen’s bereavement, the 
King’s recent illness, the immense public service they had 
performed in the French visit, all had combined to make 
their subjects emotional—and grateful. The King and 
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Queen had won all hearts in France, they returned home to 
find all hearts in England stirred by their triumph. 


Tue French are very thorough. They not only prepared 
to honour King George and Queen Elizabeth in every way 
; on their recent visit, but they also prepared 
a their country to receive them by making their 
personalities known. One way by which this 

was done was in setting papers on the persons and functions 
of these honoured guests in the elementary schools to children 
between the ages of eight and twelve. On July 16th the 
Paris Soir published some of the answers. Here are some of 
them. To the question of “‘ What is the name of the English 
King,” the replies were generally correct, but variety was 
supplied by certain answers, which said that his name was 
Albert I, George V, Edward III, Philip VI and Guizot III! 
The answers about the Queen’s name were generally correct, 
but some children wrote Marie Antoinette, Queen Mary and 
Marie de Medicis. The question “‘ Why do they come to see 
us” brought a variety of answers: “To see the French 
Government ; To see the children; To organise a fete and 
be admired ; To honour the unknown soldier ; To remember 
the English who died in 1914; To show Hitler and the 
Duce that we have friends ; To find out if there is a war.” 
The next question, “‘ What do you think a King is like,” 
brought an even greater diversity of answers. French children 
have no conception of kingship at all. Their loyalty is for 
France, so that this request for a description of a monarch 
brought a number of fanciful suggestions, rich costume 
being evidently the first thing thought of. “ A King wears 
a crown and is well dressed ; He wears a cape ; He wears a 
medal and a cape with gold braid; He is recognised by his 
authority.” One child said, ‘‘I imagine a King dressed 
with a cape of weasel skins, with yellow leather boots and a 
pearl crown.” Another child, after describing ‘a man of 
great intelligence, richly dressed,” said doubtfully, “he is, 
perhaps, a very exacting man.”” The Queen is described as a 
little lady, smiling and pretty: She has servants who bring 
her breakfast in bed ; She has a crown and veil and is sur- 
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rounded by maids of honour.’’ We wish we had space for 
more. The other questions were about the children and the 
dwellings of the King, how he comes to be chosen, and what 
he does. This last brought the answers “ He does his duty 
and reigns over his subjects: He upholds and defends his 
country.” What is England brought some good answers and 
some glorious howlers. The last question, ‘‘ Are the English 
our friends ?”’ was well answered, though one firm child 
said, ““ Yes. But they are not my friends because they 
burnt Joan of Arc.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us a photograph from the Daily 
Express (Johannesburg) of the hauling down of the Union 
mn Jack just before a parade at which General 
rat meng Sic Hertzog took the salute. The Daily Express, 
whose permission we have for reproduction, 
is a paper supporting General Hertzog, and their photographer 
caught a picture of the descent of the Union Jack just as it 
occurred. The caption under the photograph is as follows: 
‘“‘ JUST BEFORE GENERAL HERTZOG ARRIVED AT SWARTKOP AERO- 
DROME TO TAKE THE SALUTE AT TO-DAY’S UNION Day PARADE, OFFICERS 
DISCOVERED THAT THE UNION JACK, INSTEAD OF THE UNION F ac, 
WAS FLYING AT THE SALUTING BASE. HASTILY THEY HAD THE UNION 
JACK HAULED DOWN... .” 
Seeing the neglect of South African news in the English 
press, we have taken the unusual course of showing the 
scene to our readers. This picture, we contend, is news, 
news given in a monthly magazine, many weeks after its 
occurrence, but nevertheless fresh to England, because of 
the absence of information in the great dailies. The event 
caused a prodigious stir in South Africa. As our corres- 
pondent, whose letter we print elsewhere, says, it followed 
on the South African Government’s election pledges to the 
British in regard to the Flag and the National Anthem. 
We ask our readers to look at the picture, to read the letter- 
press reproduced from the Johannesburg Daily Express, 
and to think what they would feel if they had gone to live in 
a British colony under the security of a powerful Flag, and 
in the assurance of a civilised administration, and then had 
found themselves deprived of that protection, and of that 
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guarantee of a certain moral standard, and were cut off from 
their sister Dominions and Mother country, and committed 
to Boer nationalism. In England we hardly realize what our 
Flag stands for, and we cannot conceive of the loss of what it 
represents. Once before, after a minor military defeat, it 
was hauled down in the Transvaal by the cowardice of 
the Home Government. The Flag they had lost was 
buried by the British with the word Resurgam on its 
tomb. Now we have again allowed it to go from a 
country which owes its whole security and well-being to 
that Flag and what it stands for. 


ArreR the advent to power of the Liberal Administration 
in 1906, successive Imperial Governments loaded the dice 
against the British in South Africa. During 
some twenty-five years the Parliament of 
Great Britain has passed laws which have 
given the Boers predominance. From the first this power 
has been drastically used to curtail British immigration, 
and to get rid of British-born and British Colonial officials. 
Latterly, with the help of the Balfour Resolution and the 
MacDonald Statute of Westminster, the pace has been 
accelerated. The British nationality of South Africans has 
been attacked, Italian shipping has been subsidised, the 
flag has been struck, and latterly emigration from Germany 
on an increasing scale has been encouraged. The old struggle 
between the English and the Germans for the control of South 
Africa is slowly being renewed in favour of Germany. The 
influence of England having been greatly weakened by Boer 
policy, that of Germany has automatically increased. South 
Africa, a large and very wealthy country, with a population 
of some six million blacks and two million whites, is one 
which cannot stand alone and in a state of administrative 
degenerence as it is. Seeing that Great Britain is allowing 
the ties which bind this large, rich, fertile country to the 
Empire to be slackened, Germany is making a tremendous 
effort to step into the apparently vacant place of paramount 
power. From all over the Union comes news of Nazi activity. 
On June 26 the Sunday Times (Transvaal) printed an account 
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of their efforts in South-West Africa, where the slackness and 
misgovernment of the present Boer administration gives an 
opening everywhere to powerful intriguers. Mr. J. D. Lardner 
Burke, Independent Representative of Swakopmond jn 
the Legislative Assembly, recently uttered a cry of alarm: 
“Germans have always received the utmost consideration and 
sympathetic treatment, as was the case in Czechoslovakia, but it is 
probable that before long the same cry will be raised here by Germany 
as was recently raised in Czechoslovakia. 
“‘ Germany claims the allegiance of all Germans whether naturalised 


or not, and once the cry of unfair treatment of local Germans goes up 
Germany will probably claim the right to interfere.” 


THE German effort is not confined to the province of South. 
West Africa, it extends into the Union, where it is very 
fully organised. Illustrating the danger, our 


ae gal contemporary gives the following figures: 
South Africa There are now more than 21,000 Germans in South 
Africa, and they continue to flood in at the rate of 200 
a month. 


A self-contained little German community is being established in 
practically every town of the Union, where Nazi doctrines are being 
preached. .. . The common factor, it is stated,'as regards German residents 
is their reluctance to abandon German citizenship. 

The latest census returns indicate that of 10,364 Germans, who have 
migrated to South Africa during the last 12 years, only 863 have become 
naturalised. 

In 1926 German immigration to South Africa numbered 
344, in 1936—the last year for which figures are published— 
they were 3,481. Many of these are Jews, no doubt flying 
from Herr Hitler and his Gestapo, but the curious thing is 
that the South African Jews seem unaware of the dangers 
they run from the anti-British policy of the Smuts-Hertzog- 
Pirow gang, who, now that they have appointed one of their 
own party—Sir Patrick Duncan—to the Governorship of the 
Union, have no check at all upon their policy. It is stated, 
says the Sunday Times (Transvaal) that the question of 
Nazi propaganda will be raised in the Union Parliament 
next year. 


The extent of this propaganda, it is learned, now covers practically 
the whole of the Union and is reflected in the determined attempts 
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made by German communities from time to time to secure autonomy 
in their own affairs. 

The recent German school election, when a committee of Nazis 
was constituted, is cited as a case in point. 

The Union Provincial Administration intends dealing with this 
particular problem by making it illegal for non-Union nationals to be 
members of State-aided school committees or to vote in elections for 
such committees. 

Our contemporary is a supporter of the Smuts-Hertzog 
Government, and we therefore quote it in preference to 
British-minded newspapers which have all along pointed 


out the German danger. 


Tue Union of South Africa is cursed with bilingualism until 
such time as English is eliminated by the efforts of the 

Hertzogs and Pirows. Perhaps if the two 
i Come of languages were treated equally the trouble 

would not be as bad as it is, but the system 
by which English officials are being replaced by Boers—in 
regard to education—means that English is taught by people 
who do not know it, and is therefore badly taught and with 
a most horrible accent. A recent instance of the harm 
done to people by this ignorance of English was shown in 
an examination paper set to girls in various centres of the 
Union a few weeks ago. The paper was a qualifying one 
for the appointment as typist to a public service, and was 
part of the examination for the School Certificate. It was 
set to girls of fifteen and upwards and contained as tests 
the typing of a statistical account of serious criminal offences, 
which had to be tabulated. Some of these were “ conceal- 
ment of births,” ‘‘ keeping brothels,” “living on proceeds,” 
“indecent assault,” “‘ sodomy.” The setting of such subjects 
to young girls caused an upset in Natal, which is mainly 
British, and there has been a protest, but what strikes the 
onlooker is that no one who knew what such words meant 
could possibly set them in an examination to young girls. 
Proof of this appears to be given in the fact that the word 
“concealment ” was spelt ‘‘ conceilment.’”” What must have 
happened is that some Afrikaans-speaking teacher set a paper 
in a language he did not in the least understand. The affair 
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made a great stir, and the unhappy British, who have seen 
their flag go and their nationality attacked, who know that 
the “eating up” of everything to do with language and 
loyalty is perpetually going on, see in this affair yet another 
instance of the complete disregard of their most sacred 
feelings, to which they find it very hard to accustom 
themselves. 


THE results of the Irish elections were not complete when 
our last issue went to press, and for this reason we held over 

our comment upon the subject. The situation 
— —w that now confronts us is that Mr. de Valera’s 
Election government are supported by a majority large 

enough to crush the opposition of all other 
parties in the Dail; they may, therefore, prosecute their 
programme without check or hindrance for the next five years, 
This majority has been granted to Fianna Fail in circum. 
stances that would have been unfavourable in any other 
parliamentary country. Mr. de Valera and his Government 
were asking for a majority, after they had failed to get one 
a year before ; the election was carried out under a system of 
voting which has not yielded such decisive results in any 
other country in Europe ; the Irish voters simply rallied to 
the leader they follow ; and the inference proper to be drawn 
is that Mr. de Valera has so established himself in the affections 
of the Irish people that they have given him a licence to do as 
he pleases for five years. Every competent observer of the 
election was certain that the great mass of voters voted for 
the man, and that they were quite indifferent about what he 
had done in the past, or what he promised to do in the future. 
As it is futile to deny this, or to belittle its significance, it is 
best to inspect the appeals and statements of policy that 
were circulated during the election ; for this is the only way 
of estimating what the outcome is likely to be. When the 
general election was decided upon, it was clear that public 
interest was focussed upon those clauses in the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement which related to the ports ; and the criticism was, 
in large measure, such criticism as can be levelled against an 
arrangement by asking for further explanations upon it: 
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Were the Irish Government under bond to refortify the ports ; 
had they agreed to co-operate with the British authorities 
in war ; had England the right to use the ports freely in war ; 
if so, how was Irish neutrality to be maintained ? This last 
question was the most subtle of the enquiries that were being 
made in the press, and must be explained. 


Ir is generally believed that the British dominions will allow 
British forees—naval and military—to use their ports and 
and territories in time of war; and that, by 
allowing this, they will differentiate themselves 
from states that intend to preserve a perfect 
and impartial neutrality. The plan of upholding Irish neu- 
trality by such measures as Denmark, Holland, or Norway 
will uphold theirs is thus a plan for strengthening the notion 
that Ireland is not an ordinary dominion, and that its govern- 
ment have the same rights and duties as the government of 
a sovereign state. Those who are most industrious in 
circulating this proposition hope that England will some 
day be driven, by sheer strategical necessity, to use Irish 
harbours and Irish territory, in time of war; and that 
this will be an admirable opportunity for proclaiming England 
the enemy of Irish freedom, and for raising the sacred banner 
of a new Jehad. It was to this accompaniment that Mr. de 
Valera opened the campaign. The Irish leader at once asso- 
ciated himself with the neutrality party ; for his speech at 
Athlone (June 8) contained the following passage : 

“Tt had been said that the taking over of the ports involved some 
commitment to Britain. I have said a thousand times there are no 
commitments. This government has them to do with them what it 
wills, and so has any future government. The British forces are 
going out, and we want to be in the position in which there will be no 
excuse for any British forces coming back here, and in which we shall 
be able to defend ourselves against any attack on our freedom.”’— 
—(See Irish Independent, June 9.) 


On the following day, Mr. de Valera elaborated this : 

“We are a free Ireland, and a free Ireland will have a different 
problem to face than an Ireland occupied by Great Britain. . . . When 
Ireland was completely independent, and when the British troops had 
gone, then, Ireland’s problem was not to keep Great Britain out, but 
to keep any other country, including Great Britain, out as well. Any 
country, no matter what country, that might like to come in against 
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the will of the people, would have to be kept out.—(Irish I ndependent, 
June 10.) 


It is as well that we should realise and remember these 
statements. 


Ir is not only in South Africa that the Union Jack has been 

struck. It has also gone from the Irish ports, which are 

' essential to our security. On July 11 the 

ne - Daily Telegraph had a brief note stating 
what had occurred : 

The harbour defences of Cork were taken over by Eire forces this 
evening under the terms of the Anglo-Eire agreement of April last. 

At 5.30 p.m. an advance party of Eire soldiers met the few remaining 
British troops on the barrack square. They saluted the outgoing 
garrison and a battery fired a further salute. 

The Union Jack, which had flown over Spike Island since 1779, 
when the island was bought by the British War Office, was hauled 
down for the last time. 

At 8 p.m. Mr. de Valera inspected a guard of honour of Eire troops 
at Queenstown and crossed to Spike Island, where, to the accompani- 
ment of saluting guns, he hoisted Eire’s green, white and yellow flag. 


The Daily Express (London) of July 12 had a photograph 
of this event, which otherwise passed unnoticed. In another 
age there would have been a storm of protest, but the con- 
tinued reign of MacDonaldism—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
negotiated this last “Irish Treaty ’—has emasculated our 
politicos and Press alike. The Conservative Press, owned 
by men who want to “ keep things steady,”’ by which they 
apparently mean stocks and shares, has ceased to be the watch 
dog it once was. The Socialist Press is on the side of the 
disrupters, whether they are called de Valera, Nehru or 
Smuts-Hertzog, and the result is that the British in Great 
Britain are not told—or are told too late—what is going 
on. The price we are paying for MacDonaldism, past and 
present, is a heavy one. 


THE restoration of Rheims Cathedral to some of its former 
splendour was celebrated on July 10 before a vast assembly 
with great and imposing ceremonial. The 
Papal Legate, Cardinal Suhard, preached the 
sermon. The stones of Rheims speak, he said, 
they call us to have confidence in France, confidence that 
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our country will always live, whatever happens. That day, 
whatever the divisions among Frenchmen may be, the 
Cardinal spoke for his country, where, in spite of party spirit, 
there is always a vital national sense which survives to take 
charge of the country in the hour of danger. To France 
Rheims Cathedral is what Westminster Abbey and Canterbury 
Cathedral together are to England. Since the reign of Hugue 
Capet, elected King of France in 987, every French King 
but two has been crowned at Rheims, the most moving 
coronation being that of Charles VII, when, for the only time, 
a woman stood at the King’s right hand holding the oriflamme. 
This was Joan of Arc, and around her name clusters the 
patriotic legend, for she was, and remains, the symbolic 
image of Holy France. In this crowning of Charles VII lay 
the great accomplishment of her life, and this, above all other 
events, makes Rheims the shrine of France. In the War 
the Germans made a considerable effort to destroy this 
holy and national building. Two hundred and eighty- 
seven enemy shells struck the Cathedral, which for four years 
was battered and set on fire. It has taken twenty years to 
restore the damage—where restoration was possible. The 
thoughts of all those present at the ceremony on July 10 
went to the saintly and heroic Cardinal Lucon, Archbishop 
of Rheims during the War, who stayed by his Cathedral 
under shot and shell and fire, until March, 1918, when he 
moved by military order. The rebuilding of Rheims has 
been a work of piety in which Catholics all over the world 
have joined. 


THE Spanish War has lasted two years. The end is not easy 
to see, although it is evident that in their present situation 
the Republicans cannot expect to keep up 
the spirits of their troops. Perpetual retreats 
after hard fighting, constant loss of territory, 
arms and munitions, and the knowledge that they have no 
retreat, save to foreign countries, must take the heart out of 
the remaining Spanish and Catalan troops. The latter, who 
hate the Spaniards, have had enough of the whole affair, 
which they do not regard as their quarrel. At the time of 
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writing it looks as though General Franco will contain the 
Reds on the Catalan front and devote himself to the South, 
for he has won the “ battle of the mountains,” which raged 
from Teruel to Sagunto, and during these operations he took 
some 4,000 prisoners. At the end of two years’ hard fighting 
his party is in possession of nearly three-quarters of Spain, 
which he governs in an orderly way, and he has fused the 
parties, which opposed each other but supported him. In 
design his new state does not resemble the Italian Fascist 
State as much as the National Socialist State, but the ground. 
work, being Spanish, is really different from either. With 
regard to the diplomatic situation of the Nationalists, they 
have been recognised by the Vatican, by Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Portugal, Roumania, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Brazil, Turkey, Uruguay, Salvador, Albania, Nicaragua, and 
Manchukuo. Further, a certain number of other countries 
—without recognising General Franco—have severed their 
diplomatic relations with the Barcelona Government, among 
these are Switzerland, Bolivia, and Peru. We call the attention 
of the Genevan party in the House of Commons to this striking 
list of the countries, both democratic and authoritarian, 
which are prepared for a change of régime in Spain. 


THE war in the Far East is pursuing the usual course of taking 
longer and being more costly than the attackers anticipated. 
Public opinion in Japan is becoming very 
bitter and the soldiers are resisting the pressure 
of civilian opinion, which demands an increase 
of military effort. In the eyes of the High Command this 
would be undesirable, at any rate until after the harvest. 
The bombing of Canton, which has aroused so much feeling 
here, is the result of following the line of lesser effort. The 
Japanese must stop munitions from going to the Chinese, 
and Canton is their principal way of entry. The alternative 
would be a formal declaration of war carrying the right to 
search neutral ships, which would make trouble with all 
European countries trading with China, or else the landing of 
a fresh force. It would appear that the Japanese are getting 
their second wind in this war ; they are settling down to it in 
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the knowledge that it will be a long war, and with a view 
to this they have recently re-formed their Government, much 
as we did in 1916. Indeed, there is even some parallel between 
the men who have taken office in Tokyo and those who 
formed Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet. The Prime Minister, 
Count Hirota, knows diplomacy and the world, and in this 
js not dissimilar to Lord Curzon, Araki, fiery and oratorical, 
is rather like Mr. Lloyd George himself, and in Ikeda, who is 
now Minister of Finance, a parallel might be found in Lord 
Milner, for he is a man who will not be deflected from his 
policy by popular outcry or by intrigue. The comparison 
between these Japanese Ministers and the Englishmen who 
saved the situation in 1916 must not be pushed too far, but 
it would be as well if we tried to understand the Japanese a 
little better than we do, in the light of our own experience. 


THE situation in Palestine grew very much worse during 
July and remains bad ; this time the Jews are the aggressors. 
. Fresh reinforcements have been sent, and 
eee - order will be imposed upon the country, but 
estine : ’ , 

even when order is established by dint of troops 

and police, the question of the two antagonistic races will 
not be solved. During the War the Arabs were our very 
useful allies, and in return for their help we made certain 
promises which we have kept. Iraq and Transjordania 
are now independent countries, though the latter is under 
our protection. We were careful to exclude Palestine from 
our pledges to the Arabs, and, at the time, their leaders 
perfectly understood this. But when, in order to detach 
the powerful international community of Jews from Germany, 
we agreed to make a national home for them in this country, 
which is as holy in Moslem eyes, as it is in Christian and Jew, 
we created a situation which was bound to lead to trouble 
if we were successful in our colonising project. Had we been 
Machiavellian we should have allowed the Jewish experiment 
to fail instead of doing our best to make it succeed. There 
are now over 350,000 Jews in Palestine, who have revived 
an almost moribund country, and its agriculture, industry 
and commerce are flourishing, while the Arab dwellers in 
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the country have been greatly enriched in this process and 
their numbers are rapidly increasing. This new vitality of 
Palestine, its rescue from the destitution forced upon it 
by the old Turkish rule, stand in the way of peace, for each of 
these antipathetic races now feels strong enough to get rid 
of the other, while the fact is that both must be restrained, 
and maintained. To Great Britain, Palestine is a vital link 
in Empire communications, and we could not let go, even 
if it were honourable to do so. The policy, advocated ip 
some quarters, of leaving the Jews and Arabs to cut each 
other’s throats, until the Turk, who is moving towards them, 
once more takes them over, would be disastrous to us as well 
as to Jew and Arab. 


Aveur, in the Metropole of Belgium, recently told a curious 
story about the project for the national home of the Jews :— 


“During the War the British Government had 
news from a reliable source, which indicated that Berlin 
had a plan for transforming Palestine into a Jewish 
state. This was part of an effort to secure the good will of the all. 
powerful American Jews. A special section had been set up in the 
Foreign Office in Berlin to take charge of Jewish affairs and this 
Palestine project. The plan was held back owing to the opposition of 
the Turkish Government, which then ruled Palestine. London 
profited from this delay and Lord Balfour, by the intermission of Lord 
Rothschild, let the Zionists know that the British Government would 
create a national refuge for Jews in Palestine. The effect of this 
Balfour Declaration was very satisfactory. Public opinion all over 
the world, and particularly in the U.S.A., was greatly impressed by 
this British decision.” 


An Interesting 
Tale 


English people forget their troubles very quickly. They 
do not remember the very tight place we were in when we 
made this promise to the Jews. We might have failed to 
implement our promise, but that would have been a breach 
of faith. What we now have to do is to get the Jews and 
Arabs to live together in peace, if not in amity. We have to 
do this without sacrificing either party, and without offending 
Moslem sentiment in the world. It can be done. After all, 
we forced the Moslems and Hindus to live alongside each other 
in India, but it will take time and strength, and the abandon- 
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ment of our scuttle policy all over the world, for only a strong 
nation can hold down quarrelsome tribes. 


Taz French Government has made a compromise in Syria, 
by which Turkey is re-admitted to the Sanjak of Alexandretta 
as joint overlord with France. It will be 
remembered that during the Blum Ministry, 
which greatly resembled the MacDonald 
Ministry in regard to scuttle, the Syrians were promised 
self-government. The waiting Turk has now taken his 
opportunity. He has governed the Arab for centuries, and 
he does not intend to have any Arab state in Alexandretta, 
which he intends to incorporate into the newly-formed 
province of Hatay—the word comes from Hittite—where 
40 per cent. of the population claim Turkish descent. 
Attaturk has no idea of allowing them and their rich country 
to go to some Arab combination or other. The French 
Government, as a Mandatory Power, tried to save its face 
by getting the League of Nations into the arrangement with 
Turkey. That body was to have organised elections on 
July 15, but during the end of June and the beginning of 
July it became evident that the population would vote against 
the pro-Turkish party, and Attaturk therefore sent troops 
to the frontier and terrorised the population in the Sanjak 
by means of agents. Under such hopeless conditions 
the League Commission, which was at Alexandretta “ to 
organise free elections,’ threw up the impossible task. 
Instead, Turkey sent troops into the district, and there 
they are to remain alongside the French garrison. How 
soon will they be in sole possession? The Arabs dread 
the Turks, and have good reason for this, having been 
oppressed by them for centuries. The Turkish come-back 
in the Mediterranean—which is the result of British and 
French weakness, and nothing else—has caused a stir in the 
whole Near East. It follows upon the British withdrawal 
from Iraq, the unquelled revolt in Palestine and the abandon- 
ment of our position in Egypt. This affair in Hatay has 
finally disproved any claim that the League of Nations may 
have made to be a guardian of democratic principles. Only 
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very foolish people ever believed in that claim. Danzig ang 
Alexandretta must have cured them of this particular folly, 


Arter the failure of “sanctions” against Italy and the 
consequent eclipse of Geneva our Pacifists, with their cortége 
of busy-bodies and noodles, kept quiet for 
some time. The policies they had advocated 
had brought us—unarmed—to the edge of 
war. The League of Nations, assisted by the Locarno 
Agreement and the Kellogg Pact, had reduced International 
Law to pulp. Those who direct the policy of the Pacifist 
and Internationalist bodies felt they could rest on their oars, 
and they did so. But recently the temptation to add British 
disunion to existing world troubles has been too much for 
them. With China in chaos and attacked by Japan, with a 
bitter civil war in Spain, where there are foreign legions on 
both sides, with weekly purges in Russia and permanent 
purges in Germany and Austria, the thought of the British 
Empire secure and at peace was too much for them. The 
sight of England safe, rearming, approaching her old strength 
and, above all, keeping her head in a time of trouble, in spite 
of all they had tried to do, aroused them. They have returned 
to the fray like one man, pacifists, busy-bodies and noodles 
altogether, and like one man they are setting about the person 
of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who at present is pursued by all 
the rats and ranters in the British Isles. Unfortunately the 
rats and ranters can kick up a dust and make a noise. They 
have also recently attracted certain politicians who consider 
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it outrageous that Mr. Chamberlain should dispense with [| 


their services. The best known of these individuals is Mr. 


Winston Churchill, who is ready to lead any party anywhere, | 


and who is the latest recruit of that mischievous organisation 
the League of Nations Union. 


STRANGE company is gathered together at the Ranter’s Arms, 
when those who are out for Mr. Chamberlain’s blood meet of 


an evening. First there are the men who—for 
At the “ Ranter’s 


* stan reasons known only to themselves—do not | 
work for the good of this country. These find 
the policy, and often the means, for pacifist propaganda. 
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Then there are those, who though of military age in the War, 
did not fight. They are now middle-aged, or old, but their 
bitterness persists, and they cannot endure the thought that 
others should have made their country secure while they 
looked on. These men are among the worst of the enemies 
of their country, and wherever they are there is a blot—a 
darkness: they were wrong in the War, and they know it, 
they have been wrong since the peace, and they know this 
too. Their hearts are black within them, black against 
those who fought, who won, and who, since the War, have 
not been mistaken about the nature of the fight. These two 
groups of so-called Pacifists, objectors or what-not, are the 
spearhead of the present attack upon Mr. Chamberlain, as 
they have been of every attack upon the nation since the 
War, and it is to Mr. Chamberlain’s honour that he has 
attracted—-as does a magnet—all those who hate their country 
and fail to serve it. To these men are added the political 
opposition, who make use of any and every means to weaken 
the Government. But what gives the present movement its 
strength is that, besides the Pacifists and other mischief- 
makers, there is a crowd of those who are liable to be caught 
by propaganda. The propaganda being used at this moment 
is particularly mendacious and more than usually unscrupu- 
lous. It is designed to appeal to the patriotism which its 
authors have never practised. 


THE last united effort of the Pacifists to bring their country 
into trouble was on December, 1935, which, impressing a 
Jack in the Box credulous House of Commons at a critical 

moment, prevented Sir Samuel Hoare and 
M. Laval from saving part of Abyssinia. The unwisdom 
of the Geneva party was so immediately shown on. this 
occasion, and the results of our driving Italy into the arms 
of Germany were so disastrous to Austria, who has paid for 
our “‘sanctions’’ with her national existence, that those 
who advocated the anti-Italian policy fell into disrepute 
and were very little heard of for two years. But although 
we have not yet invented the unsinkable battleship we have 
invented the unsinkable Pacifist, and after a long plunge 
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under water he has reappeared, this time, strangely enough, 
as a belligerent, and for once waving a Union Jack. The 
occasion of this revival is caused by the sinking, by aircraft, 
of ships sailing under the British flag in Spanish territorial 
waters. The international law is clear, we have always 
adhered to it, we protect our ships upon the high seas ; without 
infinitely greater strength than we at present possess we 
cannot protect them all over the world in territorial waters, 
A ship alongside a wharf, or a ship lying off a harbour, is in 
the same position as goods in a shed upon a quay. It is 
subject to the laws—and risks—of the country in whose 
waters it lies. This is the fact, and the Pacifists know it as 
well as anyone, but the cry “ British Ships Bombed ”’ serves 
against the Government. It willdo. The Genevans, whether 
old partizans like Mr. Eden, or new converts like Mr. Churchill, 
have plucked up heart. Sharpening their stilletos they cry, 
like Simon Tappertit “‘ Something will come of this!” 


THERE is a society called The Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. It is a political body, believed to be the creation 
of Mr. Lionel Curtis, whose anti-Imperial 
activities are not as well known to the public 
as they should be. Magnificently housed in St. James’s Square 
this body of people succeeds in imposing on the easy-going 
—those who take men and institutions at their own valua- 
tion. However, any observant person who goes to Chatham 
House becomes aware of the nature of the Institution on 
entering it. The exterior of the house is dignified. Two 
blue plaques inform the passer-by that Lord Chatham and 
Mr. Gladstone lived there, and the visitor enters the house 
with a sense that he is on historic ground. Then he has a 
shock, for the whole staircase is dominated by a huge portrait 
of Sir Abe Bailey, who is a financial supporter of the Institu- 
tion. From Lord Chatham to Sir Abe Bailey is a long step. 
But it is to be noticed that Internationalists and Socialists 
cling round institutions which represent the views of 
millionaires. The Council at Chatham House is largely 
composed of them. All the Angells, King-Halls, Curtises, 
Alexanders and Snells are there, with a sprinkling of lesser 
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lights. Of the Council it may be said that the members com- 
posing it have been mistaken in every international question 
they have been concerned with. Needless to say, many of 
them are on the Committee of the League of Nations Union, 
another curious body which has a Royal Charter. Any 
society connected with Mr. Lionel Curtis works as a matter 
of course for dislocation of the Empire by encouraging 
visiting disruptionists. The latest person of this kind to 
address Chatham House was Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
Indian revolutionary, who spoke there on July 5. 


PaNDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, as we have seen, spoke at 
Chatham House on July 5 and the inevitable Lord Lothian 
was in the chair. As far as we know no 
report of this meeting reached the Press, 
but it is not difficult to guess what the revolutionary Indian 
leader said—he has said it often enough—and that he should 
be invited to speak at Chatham House shows once more 
that the name of this building should be changed to something 
more suitable. Why not “‘ Hertzog House,” as a compliment 
to Sir Abe Bailey? With such a name the activities of 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs would be better 
understood. Take the case of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ; he 
has no affinities with Lord Chatham, or any other Englishman 
who believes in the Empire, but he has many with General 
Hertzog. He is a force in India, but a force for what ? 
Until a few weeks ago he was President of Congress, and in 
his autobiography, published in 1936, he described his own 
advocacy of violence. A mob at Chauri Chaura had burnt 
some policemen alive. Gandhi, who knows something of 
England, had called a halt to such revolutionary violence and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was angry. He says so, and adds 
that :— 

““. . . The sudden suspension of our movement after the Chauri 
Chaura incident was resented, I think, by almost all the prominent 
Congress leaders. . .” 

The “ movement ” being for revolution in India. For some 
reason, newspapers do not tell us what is going on in India, 
but on May 3 The Times gave us the following from their Riga 
Correspondent :— 
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“The Comintern section in India. . . ‘ made the mistake ’ of lay; 
immediate stress on the struggle for a ‘Soviet regime ’ in India. The 
leaders were reproved in Moscow and have now ‘ altered their tactics’ 
. . . For the present stage they are trying to work with the Congress 
Party for national emancipation from British rule. . . ” (Our italics.) 

We have no doubt that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at Chatham 
House dwelt mainly on his desire ‘‘ to set India free” from 
those who maintain justice and order and not upon his 
revolutionary activities. 


THE House of Commons has been delighting the non-Parlia. 
mentary countries of Germany, Russia and Italy, to say 
nothing of the revolutionaries of India and 
Not at elsewhere, by giving a prolonged tacl 
wal, , by giving a prolonged spectacle of 
pettiness and incompetence. The occasion for 
this has been the alleged summoning of a Member of Parlia. 
ment, Mr. Sandys, who is in the Territorials, to give evidence 
before a military tribunal, after he had given notice of a 
question in Parliament on military matters. A Committee 
of Privileges decided that this summons was a breach of 
Parliamentary privilege. After this affair had unduly wasted 
the time of the House, and was apparently buried, a Member, 
Colonel Heneage, formerly Mr. Hore-Belisha’s secretary, 
stated that the Committee of Privileges had not ascertained 
the facts of the story, and subsequent discussion showed that 
the whole House had been misled by the form in which 
Mr. Sandys made his complaint. The affair is now in in- 
extricable confusion and will, no doubt, so continue. The 
object of the attack, which was directed against one of the 
weaker links in the Government, Mr. Hore-Belisha, appears 
to have been to strike at Mr. Chamberlain. That stormy 
petrel, Mr. Churchill, is the father-in-law of Mr. Sandys, and 
so ardent is his intervention on behalf of this member of his 
family that he has become prosecutor, judge and jury all 
by himself. The public feel that it is very discreditable to 
the House of Commons that so small a personal question 
cannot be dealt with without all this publicity. Mr. 
Hore-Belisha’s lack of management has recoiled on the 
Prime Minister, who on this, as on several occasions 
recently, has had to help incompetent Ministers in their 
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muddles. Himself forthright, hard-working and capable, 
Mr. Chamberlain is not always happy in his choice 
of colleagues. Mr. Hore-Belisha is as unfit to be Secre- 
tary of State for War as Mr. Malcolm MacDonald is to be 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. In the end, such appoint- 
ments must recoil on the head of the man who makes them, 
however competent and devoted he himself may be. 


In a recent speech to fellow ratepayers, one of the sufferers 
from high taxation, Mr. Henry Snell, stated that in twenty- 

four years the rates in England have risen 
ectditure fom _£71,000,000 to £176,000,000, and he 

added a quotation from Kipling to emphasise 
the point that a large part of this taxation is “ robbing col- 
lective Peter to pay for selected Paul”; that the proceeds 
are often spent on services which are part substitutes for 
family or personal responsibilty, and he urged ratepayers to 
make more effort to see that their money was spent in a 
really helpful way. He questioned, as most of us do, the 
recent educational ‘‘ reforms.” 


There has been a lot of correspondence in the Press recently on 
rural education, and responsible people are beginning to cast doubts 
on the wisdom of the urban bias, on the tendency to teach country 
children as if they were town children, and to draw them away from 
the villages, from their homes, their parents and the whole life for 
which they should be educated. 

We are surely taking a grave responsibility on ourselves when we 
assume that a country child can be better prepared for country life 
in a classroom in a central school than by learning from life itself 
in the village. 

We should add that the extension of the school age to 15 
is a grave damage to children in the country, whose real 
education begins when they go to work. A further instance 
of our wasteful extravagances, according to Mr. Snell, is our 
expenditure on roads, which he calls paying money for 
slaughter. He might also have added that it is paying 
money to take land out of cultivation, so reducing our 
agricultural population. The speech ended with an earnest 
warning against the dictatorship of bureaucracy. 

Since the war we have had a spate of legislation imposing new 
obligations and powers on local councils, and where you used to see 
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the word “may” in the statute you now find the word “ shal]. 
There goes local independence. 


A Book has recently been published which has three 
recommendations. It is written with deep feeling, it is 
very readable, and it is topical. When we 
note the streams of books issued each week, 
with none of these qualifications, we are 
grateful to an author who gives us all of them. The writer 
is Mr. Douglas Reed, the well known Correspondent, and 
his book is Insanity Fair, * an autobiography of observation, 
which has just been re-issued with an additional chapter or 
so on the German rape of Austria, which Mr. Reed witnessed. 
In 1927 Mr. Reed went as Times Correspondent to Germany 
for seven years, “ the fullest and most stimulating ”’ years of 
his life, he says. We can well imagine this, for he seems to 
have understood the European problem directly he lived 
among the German people. He had fought them, then 
sympathised with them, and at last he got to know them. 


“I began to look for the crushed and starving and desperate and 
bled-white Germany. I never found it. I found a country that had 
never known war on its own land save for the brief Russian drive in 
East Prussia in 1914; that had called the war off when inevitable 
defeat impended and had retired in ostensible submission into its 
own unravaged land; that by this apparent surrender had warded 
off decisive military defeat ; a country that, scarcely daring yet to 
believe this, was beginning to hope that it had outwitted its foes... . 
It seemed likely that the Great War had been fought in vain... 


A Shrewd 
Observer 


Germany . . . was mightier in arms than ever. Seventy years after 
the first year of Prussian expansion—against Denmark—the threat 
to Europe was greater than ever. ... There is in Germany a class 


of ruthless man, and this class has now again mastered the State, that 
acknowledges only the law of Germany’s right to prevail by force of 
arms.” 
And further on in this same chapter Mr. Reed says :— 
“‘ The outer world saw Germany as a prostrate figure, with a mailed 
Allied foot on her neck and an Allied hand in her pocket. It was an 
illusion.” 
It was an illusion which was never shared by the readers of 
this REVIEW, who were always kept informed of Germany’s 
condition and ambitions. Mr. Reed also saw what others 
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were too blind to see. When he came home and talked with 
Mandarins he tried to rouse them to some sense of what was 
occurring. He failed. They were impenetrable, as, we 
might add, was the London press. All that Mr. Reed saw 
he describes graphically, and his book is one in ten thousand. 


Lapy STRATHMORE, the Queen’s mother, died on June 22. 
She had been ill with heart trouble for a long time, and for 

many weeks her condition had made her family 
ae - anxious. Her death caused the postponement 

of the King and Queen’s visit to Paris, which 
was to have taken place on June 28, for the French at once 
realised that the programme fixed for Their Majesties would 
impose too high a strain on the Queen, coming so soon after 
her great bereavement. In France the ties of family life are 
always very close, and the devotion of the Queen to her 
mother was well known. The President of the Republic 
therefore suggested a postponement of their trip to the King, 
and this was gratefully agreed to. Lady Strathmore’s death 
takes from the world a most rare and beautiful personality. 
She was a Bentinck of the senior branch and would have 
been the Duke of Portland had she been a boy. She married 
very young, and necessarily lived a quiet life for the 
twenty years her ten children were coming into the world, 
having to be careful all this time about ways and means, for 
the Glamis—as they were then—were not well off. Lady 
Strathmore’s outlets, the ways she expressed her personality, 
were in gardening, needlework and music. She had no 
gaiety at all during those early years, but in spite of a life 
which was absolutely secluded and without outside stimulus 
her spirits were always excellent. She loved her home and 
she adored her children, and the only sorrows of her life came 
from their loss. Three sons and three daughters survive her. 
So strong was her sympathy with the young that she had 
many friends among her children’s and _ grandchildren’s 
contemporaries, and was always the first friend and counsellor 
in her own family. She stamped her fine and delicate per- 
sonality upon her surroundings in a very marked degree, her 
rooms, full of her children’s portraits, her gardens, with 
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their exquisite design, were all very individual, and could 
not have belonged to anyone else. Her lovely nature moved 
all who knew her to a feeling of something like awe, so unusual 
was the combination of a noble and undaunted spirit with 
the most rare sweetness. Lady Strathmore seemed un. 
conscious of the radiance she shed around her, yet no one 
could be long in her company without feeling that here was 
one of those unusual human creatures, who was set apart 
and who was higher and better than others. Such was the 
Queen’s mother, and being what she was her loss will be felt 
as long as those who knew her have memory. The deep and 
respectful condolences of the Nation were given to the 
Queen in her bereavement. 


THE fifth season of the Glyndebourne Opera ended on July 9, 
This year that wonderful musical and theatrical venture gave 

us two operas, Verdi’s Macbeth and Donizetti’s 
Gesichonme Don Pasquale, not previously performed there. 
The Mozart operas, Figaro, Don Giovanni and Cosi Fan Tutti 
were, as in former years, the staple of the bill of fare. The 
theatre Mr. John Christie has built at Glyndebourne adjoining 
his house, holds some 550 to 600 people. The stage is a small 
one in comparison to the huge expanses we see in the metro- 
politan opera houses, and yet—so great is the art of the 
producer, Carl Ebert—it never seems inadequate, even for 
the crowded scenes of Macbeth’s banquet and of Don 
Giovanni’s ball. In the latter there are three orchestras on 
the stage, besides a ballet and the principal singers, but so 
superlative is the stage management that not for one moment 
does the action cease to flow. Only once before have we 
seen in England an opera company where everybody was 
acting, and that was the great Russian company, which 
came to London in 1914, and which first showed us what 
opera and ballet production could be. Curiously enough 
the people who crab Glyndebourne—there was an attack 
upon it in a Sunday paper by a man who had never seen 4 
performance there—are only to be found among the highbrows. 
It is no doubt a cause of annoyance to such persons that so 
much first-rate art should spring from the talent and wealth 
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of a country gentleman, who has produced it without any 
help from superior persons, and on his own estate. The 
audience at Glyndebourne is a remarkable one, most of it— 
some five-sixths—comes from London ; it consists of various 
classes, all musical and discriminating. One very enlightened 
London retail firm takes twelve seats every week during the 
whole season for members of its staff, who thus get an outing 
of the very first quality. The bulk of the seats are necessarily 
expensive, but a good number are reserved at a very reduced 
rate for musical students, who also occasionally play a part 
on the stage. 


We did not have the good fortune to see Don Pasquale, but 
the other novelty, Macbeth, we saw twice. It is a remarkable 

opera. The music alone, when broadcast from 
— Glyndebourne, gave no idea of the dramatic 
emphasis which it gives to good acting, and the acting at 
Glyndebourne was superb. Vera Schwartz, a Yugoslav 
singer, is not only a fine singer and a superb actress, but a 
beautiful woman. She is the main “find”? among the 
new-comers this year. Macbeth, Francesco Valentino, was 
as good as his wife, and Banquo and Malcolm were also 
excellent. As always, the production was beyond praise, 
and the orchestra and chorus could not have been bettered, 
there is no doubt of the quality of the conductor, Fritz Busch, 
nor of the harmony which reigns in the whole control of this 
wonderful enterprise. What is most striking about Macbeth, 
which had not previously been given in England, is its dramatic 
power. The banquet scene begins with Lady Macbeth 
singing a rousing song of welcome, and—after the fearful 
apparition of Banquo has gone—ends by her singing the 
same song with so dire an effort, so changed an emphasis, 
that the drama of the conscience of the guilty couple 
dominates the stage. Coming away from seeing this over- 
whelming act, which is played just before the interval, an 
onlooker said sadly, ‘‘ In the eleventh century, in Scotland, 
then a barbarous land, a man was bitterly haunted by 
remorse and a woman was driven to her end because they 
had committed two murders to secure a throne. In the 
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sixteenth century a man of genius made this drama of guilty 
consciences the theme of a great tragedy. In the twentieth 
century there are men who have destroyed hundreds whom 
they suspected of opposition to their power. Not only 
are they pleased with themselves, but no one refuses them a 
greeting.” There was a pause. We all looked at each other, 


THE operas by Mozart provide no heart searchings. The 
wicked Don riots happily among his ladies, or disappears 
in the flames, accompanied by the Com. 
mendatore, without causing any pangs, 
Indeed, Mozart seems never to have quite made up his 
mind whether this opera was serious or comic. Leporello 
is pure farce and Salvatore Baccaloni sings and plays the 
part to perfection, he is a really good comic actor, and 
makes the most of what is, after all, the best male part 
in any of the Mozart operas. The Don was again played 
by John Brownlee, who acts well, has a beautiful voice, 
knows how to use it and has looks which might well turn the 
heads of women. Audrey Mildmay’s Zerlina was outstanding. 
She is Zerlina ; lovely looks, a charming voice, gay acting. 
The night we saw Don Giovanni Ina Souez (Donna Anna) 
and Luise Helletsgruber (Donna Elvira) were not in such 
good voice, and their very difficult music was not as well 
rendered as last year, but in Cosi Fan Tutti they both sang 
well, though their roles in that opera are very undramatic, 
The only woman who has any fun in Cosi is Despina, and 
when she is acted by Irene Eisinger no one has eyes for 
anyone else. The house rose to her when she bowed before the 
curtain, after playing Despina, but her greatest ovation was 
in Le Nozze di Figaro, where as Susanna this enchanting lady 
surpassed herself. Her singing of the romance in Act IV 
was something never to be forgotten by those who heard 
her. John Brownlee as Almaviva was as good as that rather 
colourless roué ever can be, and Mariano Stabile was an 
outstanding Figaro; the part is a good one, and he made 
the most of both music and acting. Aulikki Rautawaara 
as Countess Almaviva—it is a depressing part—looked very 
handsome. 
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Am Raid Precautions in Paris have been very carefully 
studied. Less attention is paid to gas masks, people are not 
told to stand on their roofs catching bombs 
in a shovel or to congregate in coal-cellars, 
but arrangements for the evacuation of the 
population are very far advanced. In the case of the 
strong and healthy it is suggested that they should use 
their own bicycles. Nearly everybody has one, they take 
up very little road space and can carry a little luggage. An 
order to move in Paris would start these bicycle riders at once 
to their prearranged destinations, whither they would be 
followed by the elderly, the infirm and the children. A 
writer in Candide, M. Didier Paulain, says of this suggestion 
on July 11 :— 


Bicycles to the 
Rescue 


“Tf every citizen possesses a bicycle and a gas mask the problem 
of passive defence is half solved. Motors take too much room and 
their blocks would be disastrous, but with the bicycle, which goes more 
easily and quickly, this trouble would not occur.” 

We recommend this idea to the Chiefs of the A.R.P. At 
present they have only two ideas, gas masks and cellars, 
neither of which are much use against high explosives and 
incendiary bombs. In Spain, in China, gas has not been used, 
not, certainly, from any motives of tenderness, but because 
other weapons have been thought to be of greater efficacy. 
In any case, what matters most is to get the children and their 
parents out of London, and the bicycle would be useful for 
this, while arrangements should be made for the taking over 
and using of isolated buildings all over England, around 
which camps could be made for the reception of Londoners. 


“PaTIENTS,” said a doctor on one occasion, “are very 
troublesome people.” ‘“‘ You mean,” said his interlocutor, 
“that they want to get well.” The doctor 
mused for a little. “I suppose I do mean 
that,’ he answered. The difference of point 
of view between sick people and medical men was illustrated 
by these few sentences. Patients are often struck by the 
indifference of their doctors to their general physical well- 
being, their sole interest being, apparently, in illness. And 


Doctors and 
Patients 
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the other day a Report was published which throws some light 
on the attitude of the medical profession. It is calleq 
Biologists in Search of Material, and is by Doctors Pearse 
and Williamson. The title, “In search of material,” gives 
the key to our puzzle. If you are searching for symptoms, 
mere health must be disappointing. The learned writers of 
this treatise even go so far as to warn us against feeling 
well : 


The most exuberant sense of well-being may be associated with 
serious disorder. Hence the recognition of well-being as a cloak covering 
every sort of disorder is of primary importance. [Our italics.] 

The answer of the patient to the doctor would appear to be, 
“Whose well-being do you refer to, mine or yours?” It is 
obvious that the doctors must suffer from a lamentable lack 
of “ biological material” furnished by a patient who feels 
quite well, but the patient—so great is the selfishness of man. 
kind—will nevertheless continue to hope for “the sense 
of well-being’’ apparently dreaded by the writers of the 
Report we have quoted. 


A DETERMINED effort to counter the Socialist and Communist 
doctrines of the Left Book Club is being made by the Right 

Book Club. We wish this endeavour every 
Look Left— 


Turn Right success. Their first booklet, Look Left— 
Turn Right, has a title which will attract 
notice, and its contents are worthy of its name. 
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BOMBING BRITISH SHIPS 


Taz bombing by aircraft of British merchant shipping in 
Spanish ports has inevitably caused widespread indignation 
in this country. No Englishman, least of all one trained in 
pre-war traditions, can hear of such proceedings without a 
stirring of the blood. He reflects rightly on the robust 
reactions which would have followed attacks of this kind 
before 1914 ; and he may even sigh for the days of Slidell and 
Mason and of Don Pacifico. But those responsible for 
foreign policy in 1938 have to remember the times in which 
they are living ; and it is from their point of view that events 
will be now considered. 

In the first place, when dealing with foreign affairs we 
must never forget that the damnable inventions of the internal 
combustion engine and the pneumatic tyre, making possible 
the construction of aircraft, have completely altered the 
position of Great Britain in the world. It is safe to say that 
not one in a thousand of the electorate has yet grasped this 
fundamental fact. I lately heard a member of the House 
of Lords rebuking the Government for not behaving towards 
foreign countries as we did in the middle of last century. 
Apart from the fact that the speaker ignored that he and 
his like had for twenty years been teaching our people to 
rely not on themselves but on others for their defence, the 
speech, if an honest one and not a mere Party attack, showed 
that the noble lord had no better comprehension of our 
position than has the ordinary elector. He did not under- 
stand that, from being exposed to defeat only after a long 
and disastrous war, we had become—almost overnight—as 
liable to sudden ruin as any country on the Continent. And 
that is putting it at its lowest. Gone, probably for good, are 
the days when we could, without fear of disagreeable conse- 
quences, indulge in the national pastime of telling foreigners 
unpleasant truths, and of pointing out our moral and material 
superiority. Responsible people must now leave these 
pleasures regretfully to their irresponsible critics and to the 
man in the street. That is to say, they must do so if they 
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prefer their country’s safety and welfare to the satisfaction 
of their own righteous indignation. Not all do. 

Whilst our altered position in the world must be the foun. 
dation of all our foreign policy, the problem we are examinip 
has its special difficulties. People are apt to talk of “ Inter. 
national Law ” as if it corresponded with our own ideas of 
what is permissible or not in peace and war. Unfortunately 
this is not the case. Take the limits of Territorial Waters 
for instance. Most Englishmen who have heard the ex. 
pression at all believe that the three-mile limit is the limit 
valid by International Law. As a matter of fact, some of 
the most important countries in the world, and many smaller 
ones, do not accept that limit which our naval supremacy for 
a hundred years was able to maintain in practice if necessity 
arose. 

To come nearer to our subject. We have always main. 
tained that no belligerent has the right to sink a merchantman 
at sea unless she is trying to escape, or is resisting capture, or 
running a blockade. Such ships might be captured, and 
should then be brought into a port of the capturing party, and 
their case tried by a competent tribunal acting according to 
recognised rules regarding contraband, etc. This rule suited 
us with our great fleet and numerous harbours ; and it may be 
said to have prevailed for the hundred years between the 
Napoleonic and the Great Wars. 

Then came the submarine, with too few men to put a 
prize crew on board the captured vessel, and, in the case 
of Germany, unable to bring a ship into harbour without 
recapture. So the Germans claimed the right to sink not 
only enemy merchantmen but, within certain zones, neutrals 
as well. They went further ; and pleading the vulnerability 
of submarines and the arming of merchantmen, they attacked 
and sank such ships without warning. This latter practice 


was new and generally condemned ; but it is doubtful whether | 


the old rule that no merchantman may be sunk at sea, save 
in the cases mentioned, is now generally recognised as binding. 
At the best, belligerents may in future be expected to give 
sufficient warning for the crew of the merchantman attacked 
to take to the boats, 
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After the submarine the aeroplane, which is, for purposes 
of war, nothing but a glorified big gun. Instead of a range 
of twenty, or even sixty, miles, the range is extended to 
hundreds, or possibly thousands, of miles. In practice, a 
revolution of tremendous implications has taken place, but 
the principles governing war and International Law remain 
unchanged. Objects which it was permissible or expedient 
to bombard with big guns remain equally subject to attack 
by aircraft. The reverse holds good ; and targets held to be 
properly immune from gunfire should be equally safe from 
bombing by aircraft. This brings us to the bombing of 
British ships in Spanish ports. 

On the one hand, few people—certainly none in this 
country—will fail to condemn as strongly as possible the 
machine-gunning of the decks of merchantmen and of the 
boats trying to escape from them. Such a practice is not 
merely inhuman and against all former rules of war, but 
does not even serve the purpose of the attackers. For this is 
to destroy the ship and its cargo. In short, it is pure terror- 
ism. On the other hand, it is difficult to see how a neutral 
ship lying in a belligerent port can be more immune from 
bombardment than is the port of which she has come to form 
a part. The question, therefore, resolves itself into the 
immunity of ports from attack in time of war. None dispute 


_ the right of a belligerent to bombard naval arsenals or forts 


if he can do so ; but some writers have recently denied that 
commercial ports can be legitimately attacked. Whether 
these writers are correct in theory or not, it is undisputed that 
such ports have been repeatedly bombarded in past wars, 
and it is certain that they will be in future ones. In the 
Great War our enemies bombarded several ports in England, 
and the only reason they did not do so more frequently 
was that they were not able. They certainly were not 
restrained by the fear of injuring neutral shipping lying 
in harbour. Such shipping would have had to take its 
chance then as it does now in Spain, and will in future 
wars, 

But it will be argued that none of these considerations 
apply to Spain because we have not recognised that a war 
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is in progress there. The true answer is that facts remain 
facts, even if we do not recognise them ; and for what motives 
the Foreign Office put us in the grotesque position of not 
recognising this particular fact two years ago passes com. 
prehension. We had a precedent ready to hand in the 
American Civil War, when, without recognising the (on. 
federate Government, we imposed the duties and acknow. 
ledged the rights of both sides as belligerents. Had we 
done so in the present case as soon as the nature of the war 
became apparent, we could not have been accused of partisan. 
ship ; for no one was sure which side would prevail at sea, 
Things then looked best for the Government, who had 
possession of most of the fleet and arsenals. Having put 
ourselves in a false position by ignoring facts, we have been 
faced by a whole series of difficulties and absurdities ; and 
the Fleet has been called upon to perform duties for which 
there was no precedent, and for which there should have 
been no necessity. Moreover, General Franco has been led 
to indulge in forms of naval warfare exasperating to ourselves 
and of doubtful legality. Bombing ships by aircraft would 
not have been expedient had he not been prevented from 
using the ordinary rights of belligerents. In short, it may 
be said that, had we not followed our lately acquired habit 
of refusing to see things as they are, British subjects would 
have known just where they stood. The Navy would have 
carried out its duties according to rule, and those wishing to 
trade with either side would have done so at their own risk. 
We should have had a foundation of fact, and not of fiction, 
on which to build our further efforts to meet the problem of 
Intervention. 

For the recognition that a war was in progress would 
not have solved all our difficulties. The fact that the 
Soviets and French supported one side and the Germans and 
Italians the other brought in its train dangers which the 
Foreign Office could not ignore. The really important thing 
for us was to prevent the war spreading, and it has not 
spread. This is an achievement which deserves all recogni- 
tion ; and the Italian Agreement, whatever its final outcome, 
was a courageous and wise attempt to break with a disastrous 
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and a schoolboy attitude towards foreign affairs. But even 
in this Agreement the vice of trying to achieve too much 
appears. The favourite child of half-baked Socialist doc- 
trinaires, this vice lies at the root of most of our post-war 
follies in the foreign field. These modern prophets of Baal 
have found support in surprising quarters. Scorning both 
the experience and the wisdom of the past, they prefer no 
bread to half a loaf, and think no improvement or advantage 
worth having unless it can be shown to lead straight to 
Utopia. For such people, Collective Security, though un- 
attainable, is the only security worth having. Peace must be 
one, indivisible and everlasting or it should be rejected ; 
and war is preferable to any compromise. 

When one considers the problems of intervention soberly, 
is it not apparent that, whereas the Italians and Germans 
can be withdrawn from Spain on the order of their Govern- 
ments, the foreigners on the other side are under no such 
restraint ? Nor, even if they do withdraw, can they be 
prevented from returning. With so much bad faith on 
several sides, would it not have been better to concentrate 
from the start on the possible? That is to say, on preventing 
any further accession of strength in the way of men and 
munitions to either side. If this was achieved—and it is 
simple compared with evacuating combatants now in Spain 
—foreign intervention would quickly dwindle, and disappear. 
For casualties and desertions are heavy, and munitions soon 
exhausted. 

A few words may be in place on the general subject of 
attacking towns with aircraft. Before the Great War when 
the world was more civilised than now and methods of 
warfare more humane, the bombardment of open towns was 
generally condemned, and rarely carried out. Even un- 
fortified ports, though fairly often attacked, were not uni- 
versally considered legitimate objects for bombardment ; and 
our forces nearly always left them alone, even when they 
were in a position to destroy them without inconvenience. 
The woeful deterioration which has its origin in theories of 
war preached since 1870 by German intellectuals has led many 
so-called “‘ realists” to hold that, in future wars, belligerents 
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will abstain from no method, however barbarous, of injuring 
the enemy. Recent experience does not justify this view, 
The use of inhuman methods by one side seems to depend, 
not indeed on any restrictions imposed by feelings of decency, 
but by the power of the enemy to make effective reprisals, 
Thus in the Great War the Germans first used poison gas 
in the belief that the Allies could not retaliate, and forgetting 
that the wind in France usually blew from the South-West, 
But they never employed expanding bullets. Had they done 
so, retaliation would have followed at once, the number of 
killed on all sides would have been multiplied by two or three 
at least and the sufferings of the wounded immeasurably 
increased. Nor did the Germans resort to poison in any 
form except as gas, save in Africa. 

In the light of these facts, it seems unlikely that an agree. 
ment not to use poison gas except in battles would be broken 
by either side; and it is not inconceivable that belligerents 
might abstain from using it at all. Whether an agreement 
not to bombard centres of civilian population would be kept 
is doubtful, but is not to be dismissed as impossible. The 
danger here is twofold. In the first place, a_ belligerent 
might, when attacking some legitimate military objective, 
cause havoc amongst neighbouring civilians. This would 
almost certainly be taken in the heat of war as a deliberate 


attack and a breach of the agreement. In such cases reprisals 
would quickly follow, and the fat would be in the fire. In 
the second place, London and Paris are more important in 
every way to ourselves and the French than are any Conti- 
nental cities to their possessors. Reprisals could not, there- 
fore, be theoretically thoroughly effective. In practice their 
threat might be adequate. As regards ports, there is little 
hope of their immunity. Our harbours, docks and shipping 
are so vital to us that they are sure to be attacked by every 
possible means. 

The moral seems to be that we should try to conclude 
an agreement to abstain from certain practices in war, but 
that we should develop our power of retaliation to the full. 
The best hope of peace probably lies in the growing realisation 
of the appalling destructiveness of modern weapons. In any 
case no war is ever inevitable. 


Francis O. LINDLEY. 


PROBLEMS OF BRITISH NAVAL STRATEGY 


DesPITE the remarkable expansion of its forces embarked 
upon since last year British Naval Strategy finds itself facing 
to-day a by no means easy situation. The present re- 
armament programme, gigantic as it appears after the long 
period of retrenchment that preceded it, will be barely 
sufficient to redress the worst effects of that deplorable 
policy which by 1935 had ended in leaving the country 
weaker than at any period of its history since the days of 
William III; it is certainly insufficient to offset the simul- 
taneous deterioration in the political situation during the 
last two years which has resulted in such an appalling 
multiplication of danger spots and potential enemies as to 
threaten British Naval Strategy with a distraction of effort 
without precedent. 

Thus the situation has come back again once more to 
the point of the beginning of this century, when the rise of 
the German fleet at home and the growing international 
tension in the Far East had placed this country before a 
similar dilemma. Then, however, the situation could be 
saved by concentrating all forces against the most dangerous 
rival at the cost of relinquishing temporarily the control of 
the Far Eastern and Mediterranean waters to the allied 
fleets of Japan, France and later Italy. 

Unfortunately, however, the respite won by the surrender 
of the German fleet at Scapa Flow was not made use of to 
provide against the recurrence of a similar dilemma. On 
the contrary the subsequent era of naval treaties and of 
retrenchment served to reduce the Navy to such a state of 
weakness that during the Abyssinian crisis it was only able 
to bring about an effective concentration in the Mediterranean 
by drawing upon the other stations as far as China, North 
America and even Australia and New Zealand to the utmost 
of their capacity ; thus showing that in the then state of 
things the Navy’s ability to hold its own in one sector 
depended entirely on the absence of political complications 
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in all others. That, and not the doubtful claims of air 
power, has been the essential lesson of that crisis. 

Unfortunately, however, the attempt by the present 
rearmament programme to remedy this impossible situation 
has even before its completion been offset to a large extent 
by political developments. In the North Sea the 
resurrection of the German Navy to a strength which, owing 
to the up-to-date character of its construction and equip. 
ment, must in the opinion of all experts be assessed con. 
siderably higher than the 35 per cent. of total British strength 
nominally conceded to it, has once more placed a first-class 
navy within striking distance of the home country and of 
its vital communications. In the Far East the advance of 
the Japanese into China during the last year has not only 
brought the latent political tensions of that area into activity, 
the results of which nobody would be rash enough to foretell, 
but, through the intrusion of the Japanese Navy into South 
Chinese waters, the blockade of the Pearl River, the occupa- 
tion of such strategic points as the Pratas shoals and the 
even greater threat of an occupation of Hainan, has vitally 
affected both Hong Kong and the general strategic position 
of Great Britaininthatregion. Finally, the anti-commintern 
pact, originally concluded between these two Powers and 
last year extended to the Mediterranean through the accession 
of Italy, although not necessarily a military alliance, makes 
the threat of a concerted action by all three of them conjointly 
something more tangible than pure phantasy. 

What now are the forces available to cope with such a 
situation ? If we turn to the present rearmament programme 
the outstanding fact that catches our eye is that the claims 
of air enthusiasts have been dismissed. The capital ship 
remains the backbone of the defence. In addition to the 15 
battleships at present in commission, which are _ being 
modernised as far as they have not been so already, five 
more have been laid down on stocks, and the total number is 
eventually to be brought to 25, so as to allow the permanent 
stationing of a squadron of five at Singapore. 

This decision is entirely in accordance with the general 
trend of expert opinion all round. Since the startling episode 
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of the Abyssinian War, which for a moment seemed to have 
sounded the deathknell of the big ship, naval staffs every- 
where have regained their balance. The particularly weak 
state in which the British fleet found itself at that moment, 
owing to the previous era of indiscriminate parsimony—many 
of the ships have still the same inadequate anti-aircraft 
batteries as during the World War—has been duly appreciated 
no less than the immense vulnerability of modern planes, in 
articular when employed upon the most dangerous form 
of attack, dive bombing, which owing to the strain upon the 
framework of the attacking plane threatens the latter with 
destruction even by a minor hit from light anti-aircraft 
weapons. It has been calculated that no less than 50 bombs 
would be necessary on the average to achieve one hit under 
full wartime conditions. On the other hand, a modern fully 
equipped fleet constitutes such an immense concentration of 
anti-aircraft arms as no pilot would be called upon to face 
on land—-the American fleet, for example, totalling more than 
800 5-in. anti-aircraft guns, as compared with a maximum 
of 400 deemed necessary for the defence of Greater London. 

Thus the mass attack of planes upon a modern fleet 
would have to be considered a highly risky adventure, and 
the probability is that they will be employed upon less 
dangerous and more promising tasks, and that the battleship 
will continue to exercise its traditional functions. 

But to that end it has had to adapt itself considerably. 
The modern battleship, such as it is being developed at the 
moment by all major navies, differs markedly in most respects 
from its World War predecessors. The light and medium 
quickfiring guns have been to a large extent replaced by 
powerful batteries of similar high-angle weapons. The light 
armoured deck of the pre-war era has had to give way to a 
heavy horizontal protection averaging no less than 6 ins. and 
generally distributed over several superimposed steel decks. 
As the space that has to be covered by this horizontal protec- 
tion is on the average about four times as large as that to 
be protected by vertical armour, the increase in weight is 
commensurately large, the percentage of the total displace- 
ment devoted to horizontal protection rising from 5 per cen-- 
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to about 15 per cent., and bringing the total weight of armour 
from about 20 per cent. in the Dreadnought to double that 
figure in the most modern battleships. To offset this the 
heavy guns have to be reduced in numbers and grouped 
into triple and even quadruple instead of double turrets; 
thus, incidentally, leaving more room for the accommodation 
of planes, hangars and catapults, which occupy to-day up 
to 50 per cent. of the total deck space. 

Nor are the demands made upon underwater protection 
against mines and torpedoes to which must be added the 
danger from bombs exploding close alongside of the ship, 
any less. To keep the vital part of the ship sufficiently 
removed from the point of such an explosion about half of 
the breadth of modern capital ships has to be given up to 
protection and the double bottoms to be made twice as high 
as in pre-war days. Hence the remarkable increase in the 
length of modern capital vessels necessary to make up for 
the loss in usable space. 

On the other hand, the third characteristic of modern 
capital ships, the increase in speed from roughly 21 to 22 
knots to between 28 and 30 knots has not been purchased 
by any commensurate increase in weight but is mainly the 
result of the improvement in engine capacity since the 
World War. Giving the battleship a speed hitherto only 
available in the far less heavily armed and, above, far less 
protected battle cruiser, the new development threatens to 
overturn the whole fundamentals of naval strategy and 
tactics by reducing the margin of speed between capital ships 
and light units to such an extent as to make the latter in- 
capable of fulfilling their functions effectively any longer. 

It is characteristic of the artificial character introduced 
into post-war naval rivalry by the series of Naval Conferences 
and Treaties that discussion in them has not turned upon 
these real and tangible issues but around abstract figures 
based upon considerations far removed from any real necessity. 
While attempting to limit the numbers of capital ships to a 
minimum seriously jeopardizing their strategic usefulness, no 
attempt has been made to ascertain the minimum size at 
which a battleship would be able to fulfil its functions. The 
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view put forward in this respect, that it would be sufficient 
to enable it to deal effectively with the heaviest type of gun 
that can be mounted in an ordinary merchantman (6-in.), 
does not perhaps give sufficient consideration to the new 
exigencies with respect to deck armour and underwater 
protection, but these requirements can certainly be met 
adequately upon a displacement of less than 35,000 or even 
45,000 tons. 

The same, moreover, holds good of the guns. At very 
long ranges (25,000 yards and above) the accuracy of gunfire 
even with aircraft spotting decreases so far that the results 
do not warrant the expenditure in munition. Normally, 
therefore, modern naval battles are likely to be fought at 
ranges between approximately 16,000 and 20,000 yards, at 
which not only the normal armour of battleships, as well as 
of cruisers, offers full protection against their gun calibre (a 
battleship mounting 14-in. guns has normally a vertical 
armour of approximately the same number of inches) but 
keeps them moreover out of reach of torpedo attacks which, 
owing to the perfection of that weapon in recent years, are 
to-day considered as markedly more dangerous than during 
the World War. At these medium ranges, however, the 
superiority of the 16-in. gun over the 14-in. gun is least 
pronounced, the greater fire power of the larger weapon 
being to a considerable extent offset by the far greater rapidity 
of fire of the smaller gun. 

Thus both the size of the capital ship and the size of the 
gun are to-day determined not by inherent necessity but 
purely by considerations of international rivalry. It is 
characteristic of the unreality and unnecessary character of 
this competition that the recent race has been started by the 
country which both for financial and for strategic reasons 
should be, and hitherto has been, opposed to any increase 
in their size: Japan. That competition once started, how- 
ever, it is impossible for any of the leading naval Powers to 
keep back, as deplorable as the increase in the financial 
burden may appear not only to the taxpayer but to the 
strategist as well, who finds himself severely handicapped by 
the concentration of all the fighting power of his country 
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into a few mammoth vessels, too costly to expose to any 
serious risk, too few to divide and consequently to allow that 
freedom of manceuvre which has been the breath of life of 
naval strategy in the great conflicts of the Sailing Ship Era, 
Last, not least, by concentrating an undue proportion of the 
naval expenditure upon the capital ships this tendency 
threatens to starve the Service with respect to other no less 
vital elements of naval strategy. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback of this unsound atmosphere 
of exaggerated competition in the capital ship, however, is 
that it has tended to focus public attention not only unduly 
but almost exclusively upon these issues. 

The capital ship is news value, whereas general aspects 
of naval policy and strategy are not. To explain these ina 
language attractive to the general reader is no light task, 
whereas it is the easiest thing in the world to oppose figures 
of displacement, gun power, speed, and so on. Thus the 
unfortunate result has been to keep the public informed of 
every move in the struggle for size and gun power, but 
completely ignorant of those vital issues upon which the fate 
of this country will depend and in respect to which the 
situation is, by the unanimous opinion of all competent 
observers, far less satisfactory than in the question of the 
battleship. For with the present programme completed, 
Great Britain would be, if not exactly opulent, at least fairly 
well provided for in battleship strength and should be capable 
of meeting not only any situation that may arise in the 
North Sea and Mediterranean, singly or conjointly, but 
even probably to spare in addition the forces indispensable 
for a defence of her Far Eastern commitments, whereas, as 
we shall see, even a very much larger increase would not be 
sufficient to enable her to take an offensive attitude in the 
last region alone. 

Unfortunately the situation is far less satisfactory with 
regard to cruiser strength. In fact cruisers have been the 
main sufferers of the recent ‘‘ yardstick” system of naval 
quotas for the simple reason that this system, devised to 
assess the strength of battle fleets, is totally unsuited for them 
because of their fundamentally different function. 
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The function of battleships is to destroy or otherwise to 
make innocuous the main forces of the enemy; therefore, 
being pitted directly against their opposite numbers, the 
method of assessing them in terms of strength relative to 
other battle fleets is fundamentally in accordance with that 
function, whatever objections one may have against such 
arrangements on other grounds. 

Cruisers, however, with the exception of that fraction 
permanently attached to the battle fleet as scouts, are not 
in the same way directly opposed to their opposite numbers 
asa body. Their main function—so rarely understood, far 


Jess appreciated—is to protect, behind the general cover 


afforded by the battle fleet, sea trade and sea communica- 
tions against the attacks of such enemy raiders as may have 
been able to elude the grasp of their main forces. Thus the 
numbers required by any country cannot be determined in 
direct relation to the cruiser strength of a potential enemy 
or group of enemies, but only in reference to the number of 
niles to be patrolled and of tons of shipping to be convoyed— 
subject, it is true, to the number and types of raiders which 
the enemy or enemies may be able to send against them in 
the various areas concerned. Nor is the uninterrupted 
control of these sea communications of equal importance to 
all naval Powers. To an island nation like Great Britain, 
dependent for its elementary requirements of food upon a 
constant stream of supplies from overseas, control of the sea 
communications is the vital necessity, second to none, and the 
maintenance of an effective cruiser force, therefore, as the 
submarine campaign has once more shown during the World 
War, every whit as important for the command of the sea 
as the control itself of the enemy’s main forces through a 
superior battle fleet. 

What now is the situation at present in respect to this 
fundamental aspect of defence ? After the World War the 
number of cruisers necessary for the effective control of trade 
routes alone—without reference to those needed for co- 
operation with the fleet—was computed by the Admiralty at 
80, as compared with the 124 available for all purposes 
together at the outbreak of the World War. This figure 
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later on, for reasons of conference policy, was reduced to 70, 
claimed at that time to constitute the utmost minimum 
conceivable, yet in 1930 was still further reduced to 50, 
With the completion of the 20 cruisers building at present 
under the rearmament programme the total number of 
cruisers available for all purposes will again have risen to the 
minimum of 70, of which 10 are modernised. Even if we add 
to this seven anti-aircraft cruisers exclusively armed with 
high-angle guns, however, that total can hardly be accepted 
as adequate any longer, owing to the intervention of two 
factors. One of them is the increase in battleships, which 
inevitably entails an increase in the number of cruisers per. 
manently attached to the battle fleet too; the other, the 
greatly increased dangers of attack upon trade owing to the 
recent political alignments touched upon in the beginning. 
For although the protection to be devoted to trade, as we 
have explained above, is primarily dependent upon such 
definitely determined factors as the length of communica. 
tions to be patrolled and the amount of shipping to be 
convoyed, it is not exclusively so. 

The length of the communications may remain the same, 
but the cruiser strength to be devoted to them will obviously 
be influenced by considerations as to how far it will be 
possible to entrust convoys to destroyers only and how far 
they will need cruiser or even heavier protection. That 
means that the number of cruisers needed for the defence of 
trade is not a figure which can be determined in the abstract, 
once and for all, but will vary according to the geographical 
position of potential enemies, their forces available for attack 
upon our trade and, in general, their strategic policy. Now 
in all these respects the situation of this country to-day is 
definitely worse than at any previous time during the post- 
war era. Owing to the development of large ocean-going 
submarines, British shipping in the not impossible case of a 
conflict with the three members of the anti-Communist 
group conjointly would have to run the gauntlet uninter- 
ruptedly from Hong Kong to the Medway, being handed on 
from one partner to the other as it passed from the Indian 
Ocean to the Mediterranean and to the Atlantic, Moreover, 
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in both of these latter regions the force of the attack would 
certainly surpass by far anything experienced during the last 
war; both Italy and Germany being not only extremely 
well equipped for the particular forms of commerce warfare 
which would be open to them in their respective spheres but 
having both of them in recent years concentrated their efforts 
upon the attack and defence of trade. 

In this connection it may not be inopportune to recall 
the remark recently made by Admiral Richmond that, over 
the discussion of the threats to shipping from submarine and 
air attack, the danger from the surface raider has been 
unduly neglected. This, as he points out, is not only true with 
reference to the cruiser but to the destroyer as well, in respect 
to which the deficiency is scarcely less accentuated than to the 
cruiser. Attacks by the destroyer flotillas met with remark- 
able success during the World War, in particular against the 
Bergen Convoy, and should be expected, above all, in the 
Mediterranean, where the relatively short distances lend 
themselves particularly to the use of that kind of craft. 

Finally, a point of particular importance would be the 
adequate protection not only of the home but of the oversea 
terminals in American and African waters as well, with 
cruiser and destroyer forces, “‘ of whom,” as a study published 
some years ago in the journal of the German General Staff 
said, ‘‘ Great Britain cannot possibly have too many.” 

So far the review of the forces available. How in the 
light of this does the strategic situation present itself in 
general outline ? For that purpose it may not be inoppor- 
tune to go back to a similar analysis which Admiral Mahan in 
1902 published in this same review under the title “‘ The 
Disposition of Fleets.” In this study, probably the most 
brilliant exposition of his views on naval warfare that he ever 
wrote, he distinguishes three areas: the home area, mainly 
defensive ; the intermediate or Mediterranean area, partly 
defensive, partly offensive, but essentially a line of com- 
munication, not an area important to its own right; and, 
finally, the Far Eastern area, the focus of world politics and 
the scene of the main offensive effort. It is extremely 
interesting to compare this analysis with the present situation 
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and to note what has changed and why, and what has 
remained the same, and again why. Thus the strategy jn 
the home area in a future conflict would probably be even 
more defensive in general than during the World War. Foy 
the numerical inferiority of the German fleet would to-day 
be offset by the superior strength of German shore-baseq 
aircraft, which would expose any British attack into the 
Heligoland Bight to a cross-fire of air attacks, from the West 
and North Frisian aerodromes respectively. The more g0 
as that same factor of air power would deprive such an 
advance of any permanent objective, as under the strength 
of air attack that could be brought to bear upon it, neither the 
occupation of Borkum, envisaged during the World War by 
Lord Fisher, would be any longer possible, nor the trans. 
ferring of part of the British fleet into the Baltic, in the 
restricted waters of which it would be hopelessly at a dis. 
advantage against enemy aircraft. 

On the other hand, the Mediterranean would in all prob. 
ability be the scene of any major offensive effort at sea not, 
as has been suggested, because it has been traditionally so 
during the last centuries but because, in contrast to the 
North Sea, it offers the opportunity for effective action, 
together with the necessity for it. For in the Mediterranean 
enemy and allied positions are so intermingled in a chess- 
board pattern as to offer both sides almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for the concentration of superior air and _ naval 
forces upon individual enemy positions and therefore forcing 
both of them for reasons of pure defence to attempt to clean 
the field in their own favour. 

A further reason why an offensive effort would probably 
have to be made in the Mediterranean, if at all, lies in the 
fact that since Mahan’s analysis the possibility of such an 
action in the Far East has practically disappeared. At the 
time when he wrote the British forces in those waters were 
based upon Wei-hai-Wei at easy striking distance from the 
Russian, Japanese and German forces. To-day they are at 
Singapore, more than 1,000 miles from the nearest Japanes 
possession and over 2,000 miles from the Japanese isles 
themselves, How over distances such as these naval warfare 
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could be conducted at all is still a problem to all concerned 
with it; certainly not without a very pronounced superiority 
of strength. Such an overwhelming superiority, however, the 
British Navy would be able to establish only by sending 
practically the whole of her battleship strength to the Far 
East, as by the time the present programme would be com- 
pleted the Japanese fleet will equally have increased to some 
14-15 capital ships. Such a course, however, is obviously 
out of the question in view of all that we have exposed above. 
Unless, therefore, acting in co-operation with the United 
States Navy, the British fleet will have to be content in the 
Far East with exploiting the freedom of action and the 
influence regained in those waters by the completion of the 
naval base at Singapore and the prospective stationing there 
of a battleship squadron for a purely defensive attitude of 
safeguarding its immediate territorial commitments. 


MILEs. 


VOL. OX1 4 


MOROCCO IN 1903 


I HAVE not been in Morocco for 35 years. I left it in 1903 
after serving at the Legation there, but I have never lost 
interest in the country and the other day I bought a little 
green book, a guide to the Morocco of to-day. It was an 
ordinary motor tourists’ guide giving the names of towns, 
hotels, motor roads and so forth, but it made a great im- 
pression on my mind. No greater contrast could be imagined 
than that between the Morocco of my recollection and the 
commonplace civilised country described in that book. 

It seemed impossible to believe that this was the same 
lawless savage place that I remember in the years 1902 and 
1903, where no road existed and where wheeled traffic was 
unknown, and I was moved to dig among old papers and see 
if I had any first-hand account of the events of those days. 
I found quite a number and I am tempted to recall one or 
two, which perhaps may serve to illustrate the contrast. 

In the summer of 1903, Sir Arthur Nicolson, afterwards 
Lord Carnock, was H.M. Minister at Tangier. I was an 
Attaché at the Legation, having been transferred thither from 
Madrid, where I had previously been serving. I arrived at 
Tangier in the winter of 1902. I already knew the place 
pretty well as I had been there trying to learn Arabic for the 
diplomatic service exam. two years before. I had only been 
a few days at Tangier when Mr. Walter Harris, T'he Times 
Correspondent, arrived suddenly from Fez with an alarming 
story that the Sultan had been heavily defeated: that he 
was besieged in Fez, which would probably fall ; and that the 
Europeans would very likely be at the mercy of the tribes. 
Things, however, were not as bad as Harris’s alarmist reports 
indicated. What had really happened was this. The Sultan, 
Muley Abd-el-Aziz, was a weak, amiable creature, who 
professed a desire for reform, but whose real interests lay in 
European toys—not European methods. He was a great 
purchaser of sporting rifles, pianos, bicycles, etc. His tastes 
were used to foment opinion against him, and he was repre- 
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sented as being a traitor to orthodoxy by the anti-Christian 
and anti-European element, which indeed formed the vast 


| majority of the Moorish population. Added to this, the Sultan 


who had lived for some years at Marrakesh, came to Fez in 
1902, and the proximity of the Makhzen led the Sheikhs and 
Shereefs of North East and North Morocco to fear lest some 
of their liberty might be curbed. A Shereef named Omar, 
of the Zarhouni family, set himself up as Pretender, under the 
name of Bu Hamara, and the report was spread that he was 
in reality the Sultan’s brother—Muley Mohamed—who was 
actually in prison at Marrakesh. Bu Humara collected his 
forces near Taza, and the Sultan sent troops against him, 
which were defeated. The Sultan collected all his forces 
and attacked the Pretender; but the latter won a con- 
siderable victory, and the Sultan had to fall back on Fez. 
But the Pretender did not follow up his success as con- 
templated by Harris. The result, however, of the Pretender’s 
rising was to bring about a very unsettled condition throughout 
the country, which lasted all the time I was at Tangier. It 
would be of no interest to give a detailed account of the 
brigandage that took place, but I will refer in a brief manner 
to those events I was in some measure connected with. 

The first was a fight that took place about two miles from 
Tangier. It arose out of a local quarrel between the village of 
Bughada and some other villages of the Fahs further away. 
The latter attacked Bughada, but the villagers defended 
themselves and killed some of their assailants. The Basha 
of Tangier was requested by Hadj Mohammed Torres, the 
Sultan’s Deputy at Tangier, to send out troops to stop the 
fight, and so a ragamuffin band of Moors, dignified with the 
name of soldiers, started out. A number of us went with 
them. We found the village evacuated, but after we had been 
there a little while fire was opened upon us from a few hundred 
yards off. The “‘ soldiers” became panic-stricken, and began 
to blaze off with their rifles in all directions. Not much 
damage was done, either by the soldiers or by the enemy ; 
only one man, a Moor who had come out from Tangier, being 
hit, and two soldiers. This was surprising, for though the 
enemy were not much to be feared, we were certainly in 
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considerable danger from the rifles of the soldiers. After 
while the firing ceased, and the troops decided to burn the 
village. They set fire to it, but forgot that we were on the 
leeward side ; so that in a very few minutes we were enveloped 
in suffocating smoke which caused us to get away very 
quickly—luckily, too, as the villagers, seeing their houses op 
fire, came up on the windward side and blazed into the smoke, 
thinking the troops were there, but as they were not, no 
damage was done. 

Shortly after this the Pretender received a check, and all 
danger to Fez was removed; so that the roads became open 
again for a while, but in March things began to get worse 
again and there was increased lawlessness and brigandage 
all over Northern Morocco and a certain amount of trouble 
in the South as well, but the roads still remained open both 
to Fez and Tetuan. 

I was very anxious to see Fez, and I received an invitation 
from the Sultan to go and stay with him and bring anyone | 
liked. He was very hospitable to Europeans and liked their 
society. Mr. D. O. Malcolm had proposed to pay me a visit, 
and when another friend of mine, Mr. (now Sir Thomas) 
Comyn-Platt, heard of it, he suggested coming too. 

They arrived in due course, I made all arrangements to 
go—ordered our camp and sent it on—and we were on our 
horses ready to start for Alcazar, our first stage, when a 
message came from Mr. Carleton (better known as Bibi 
Carleton), who was Consular Agent at Alcazar, that the road 
was blocked by highwaymen and it was impossible to get 
through. So we had to abandon our journey. 

Baulked of Fez, we went to Tetuan. Tetuan was a much 
more Moorish town than Tangier. There were very few 
Europeans, only the Consuls, I think, and one or two traders 
There was an Englishman who had turned Moor and a fev 
semi-Europeanised Moorish Jews, many of them rich people 
like the Nahon family. Tetuan was the home of a few families 
of Granada Moors with Spanish names, descendants of the 
last Moorish inhabitants of Granada, who left it with Boabdil. 
The Torres family were one, and I believe there were also 
some Garcias. It was said that these families kept the keys 
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of their houses in Granada against the time when the Moors 
should regain their own in Spain. The Tetuan Moors were 
better-to-do people than those of Tangier and there were some 
really fine houses in Tetuan. We visited a good many of 
them, including that of the son of Hadj Mohammed Torres, 
who had a big house full of beautiful things, but spoilt by the 
juxtaposition of cheap brass bedsteads and hideous mirrors 
from Birmingham. We rode over one day, stayed a day there 
and returned the next. It so happened we were the last 
Europeans to get through for a very long time. About a 
fortnight later Count and Countess Labri were stopped, 
robbed and sent back to Tangier. 

The news from Alcazar that the road to Fez was cut off 
and we could not get there was the first we heard of Raisouli’s 
activities as a highwayman. In the early days of 1903 
Raisouli was living in a go down near the Legation and was 
in a very poverty-stricken state. He had been for a long time 
in prison and had been released by Hadj Mohammed Torres, 
much against the advice of wiser people, for he was known 
to be a man of energy and ability whose activities had never 
been on the side of the law. Once released, he set to work to 
get together a number of other devils as bad or worse than 
himself and soon headed a body of brigands and highwaymen 
numerous enough to begin depredations on a large scale. The 
activities of Raisouli were supplemented by an attack by 
the Riff on Tetuan. H.M.S. Renown had to be sent from 
Gibraltar to bring away Mr. Bewicke, the Vice-Consul. 

This was only one instance of the growing lawlessness of 
the country. At the beginning of June we had an influx 
of Moorish troops under the Sultan’s uncle, Muley Arafa. 
They arrived on June 2, en route for Nemours, whence they 
were to attack Oojdah. They gave a good deal of trouble. 
In the first place Muley Arafa had not anything like the 
number of men for whom he drew pay, so he collected all 
the odds and ends of people in Tangier and added them to 
his army. These people were naturally not very highly 
disciplined and a riot occurred and some houses were robbed. 
Muley Arafa, to please the Basha of Tangier, flogged a few 
probably quite innocent people, but that did not pacify the 
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Basha. Just at that time human life was rather cheap in 
Tangier. Nine people were killed in a row in the town one 
night, and there was constant shooting in the streets. Two 
ladies I knew were sitting in the Moorish cemetery just outside 
our Legation, when a bullet flattened itself against the wall 
between them. 

One day I saw a number of country Moors sitting outside 
the Legation. I talked to them a bit and found that they 
had come in to kill a man from Swami, the village close to the 
Legation. It appears that some months before a Swami 
man had killed one of their men. They had not had time to 
attend to the matter before, so they had so far not molested 
Swami. They made no secret of their intention to commit a 
murder and no one tried to stop them. They remained a 
few days, bagged their man and went off again. 

On June 17 I was dining with Colonel Mansell Pleydell, 
when I got a message to come to the telephone. I found 
Sir Arthur at the other end. He asked me if Harris was of 
our party. I said “no” and enquired whether he wanted me 
to send a message to his house. Sir Arthur said no more than 
to tell me to slip away without saying anything and come 
round to the Legation. When I got there he told me what 
had happened. Harris lived in a house which he had built 
for himself about a mile and a half from Tangier on the 
other side of the bay. His servants had telephoned to the 
Legation to say he had been out for a ride in the afternoon 
and had not returned and they were anxious. Being the 
middle of the summer, there were few people in Tangier and 
we could think of no other likely place where he might have 
been dining and in any event if he were in Tangier he was 
safe—if he were elsewhere we could do nothing till the 
norning. I was in the Chancery at an early hour and the 
Consul and Secretary of the Legation, Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
White, was there too. There was no news of Harris at first, 
but during the morning we got word from him that he had 
been captured by Raisouli and was at a place called Zeenat, a 
village on the side of the mountain road to Tetuan. Our first 
task was to get into touch with the robbers. Harris suggested 
in his note an appeal to the Shereefa of Wazzan for help. 
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No one who has visited Morocco during the last 40 years 
can have failed to have heard of the Shereefa of Wazzan. 
An English lady, she came to Morocco as a girl and married 
Muley Abd-es-Salam, the Shereef of Wazzan and the most 
important Shereef in Northern Morocco. After his death 
she came to Tangier with her two sons, Muley Ali and Muley 
Ahmed. 

The Shereefa lived, and I am glad to say, still lives in a 
big rambling house on the Marshan surrounded by feudal 
retainers and servants in large numbers, and her sons and 
their families lived there too. Sir Arthur sent me up tu the 
Marshan to see the Shereefa and ask her if she would use 
her great influence in helping to save Harris. She im- 
mediately agreed and sent one of her people for her son 
Muley Ahmed. We all, and especially Harris, had reason to 
be grateful to Muley Ahmed and his mother. He agreed 
immediately to ride out to Zeenat and see what he could do. 
He was off within a couple of hours. He called at the Legation 
for the latest news and was well on his way by midday. The 
Shereefs of Waazan were, besides being men of wide pos- 
sessions, the holiest Shereefs in Northern Morocco. They are 
descendants of the Sultan Idris II. The Shereef Muley 
Abdullah founded a Zaouia (religious headquarters) at 
Wazzan early in the 18th century: and the reigning Shereef 
is the head of the religious sect of the Taiba, which has many 
adherents not only in Morocco but also in Algeria and Tunisia. 
So to the prestige of Shereefian descent (i.e., descent from 
the Prophet) they added that of the leadership of an important 
religious confraternity. Hence had Harris been able to claim 
the protection of the Shereef by grasping even the skirt of 
his jellab, not one of Raisouli’s ruffians would have dared 
stop him and he would have been free to get on his horse and 
ride back with Muley Ahmed to Tangier. So Harris was kept 
closely confined and not allowed to see the Shereef. 

But Muley Ahmed, like the good fellow he was, remained 
at Zeenat and did his best: no doubt his presence there did 
much to help Harris and to save him from possible ill- 
treatment. 

Negotiations then began for Harris’s release. These were 
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conducted through the Shereef and like all matters connected 
with the East, they were leisurely. They were prolonged, too, 
by the necessity of having to communicate with the Sultan 
at Fez, which we did through Kaid Sir Harry Maclean, 
Nowadays, so my little green guide book tells me, one can 
motor to Fez in an easy day or go by rail. In my time means 
of communication were by runner. One man did the whole 
journey. He wore the minimum of clothing: his letters were 
slung in a Moorish leather bag over his back: on his feet he 
wore the usual Moorish yellow slippers. He went at a slow 
jog-trot. He ate little or nothing but partook generously of 
keef and he rested very seldom. He did the journey in 3-3} 
days. The runner was the quickest means of communication, 
Of course horses or relays of men would have been quicker— 
but in those days such methods of travel would have been 
difficult, as they would have needed organisation and 
organisation was not a strong point of the Makhzen under the 
Sultan Abd-el-Aziz ! 

Another reason for delay was that Abd-el-Aziz and Harris 
were not then on the best of terms. As a rule they were 
great friends: but Moors are temperamental people and their 
friendships are apt to be marred by violent quarrels. One of 
these was in progress at the time and the Sultan was not at 
all inclined to accede to Kaid Maclean’s efforts to hasten 
matters. Another matter contributing to delay was the fact 
that Raisouli demanded as an exchange for Harris all the 
worst offenders against Europeans who were then inhabiting 
the prisons of Morocco. Some of them were guilty of revolting 
crimes, especially one man who had horribly maltreated a 
Spanish boy and girl and was in prison as far as I remember, 
at Larache. But the European Governments made no diffi- 
culty and to help us release Harris they agreed to these 
criminals being set at liberty. 

Fortunately for Harris, after some time at Zeenat, where 
he was perhaps in danger of his life, a friend of his, one Duaz, a 
powerful Sheikh of Anghera, went bail for him and took him 
to live at his house some way from Raisouli’s camp in the moun- 
tains of Anghera overlooking Tangier. Here he was at liberty 
on parole, so our anxiety over his possible fate was dispersed. 
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At last the negotiations were completed. Gradually 
from the gaols all over the country malefactors were collected 
in our prison in the Consulate. There were 15 of them and 
they were rather a tight fit. One indeed, perhaps not quite 
sure of the reception he might get from Raisouli (who may 
have wanted his release for his own reasons) managed to 
scale the wall at night and make good his escape. 

A message was sent to Raisouli and through him to Duaz 
and Harris. The place of exchange was fixed at a spot about 
a mile from Harris’s house on the other side of the bay and 
about three miles from Tangier. 

Sir Arthur sent me out with the prisoners. We had also 
with us Mr. Wyldbore Smith (now Sir Edmund Wyldbore 
Smith and then Vice-Consul at Tangier), Mr. Carleton, 
Consular-Agent at Alcazar, Mr. Kirby Green (a son of Sir 
William Kirby Green for many years Minister at Tangier), 
one of the Legation Soldiers—Buj-ma—two Consulate 
soldiers and two of the Shereef’s men. 

We hired 15 donkeys in the Sok and mounted our prisoners 
on them. Then we waited for a telephone message from the 
Shereef who had gone to Harris’s home to say that all was 
ready at the rendezvous. Then we started. The whole town 
tumed out to see the cavalcade and there was much booing 
and laughter at the triumph of the Faithful over the Infidel— 
and not without reason, for to save Harris we had practically 
to accede to anything Raisouli asked. 

We rode on along the beach and when we got to Harris’s 
house or just beyond, I stopped the prisoners, fearing that 
they might make a bolt and we should not get Harris after all, 
and rode on till I saw the Shereef. When he came out and 
welcomed us the Moors knew it was all right and came up 
with Harris, who had had his head shaved and was wearing 
Moorish clothes. But it was a long time before I could get 
him away, since apparently he was on the best of terms 
with them all and the farewells took a long time. The spot 
where all this took place was in full view of the Rock of 
Gibraltar, and I must say I felt that it was a considerable 
humiliation to us Europeans, especially as after all the fare- 
wells had taken place they had a sort of service of thanks- 
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giving to Allah for having blessed their venture! After this 
was over the Shereef and Harris rode off towards the latter's 
house. Mr. Wyldbore Smith and Mr. Carleton followed, 
and I was just going with them when I remembered Mp, 
Kirby-Green and, looking round, saw him being pulled off his 
horse by a Moor. The Shereef was gone and there was nothing 
to restrain them from seizing him and carrying him off for 
ransom. Indeed, this is what the Moor said he was going to 
do. Luckily most of the Moors had moved off, or perhaps 
what was said was only a joke, for Jack Green got on his 
horse again and we rode off together to catch up the rest, 

Undoubtedly Harris’s capture worked very adversely 
against European prestige in Morocco and Raisouli became a 
popular hero. After Harris’s ransom the tribes said openly 
that as soon as they wanted anything they would seize 
another European ; and so they did, for not long afterwards 
they captured Mr. Perdicaris, an American gentleman who 
had a house on the Mount, and some time later, Kaid 
Maclean. 

ONSLOW. 


POEM 


THE LIZARD 


It rests upon a sunny stone, 
And looks so very wise, 

As though a thousand years had flown 
Since dawn first lit its eyes. 

It lies upon a yellow stone, 
As though it has no fears 

That it will lie here all alone 
Another million years 

Upon its tiny world of stone, 
Conceited as a man 

Who sees no world beyond his own 
Fast-dwindling little span. 


Dova.as GIBSON. 
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MEMORIES OF HENRY WILSON* 


In the month of October, 1911, I had occasion to travel from 
Dover to Ostend on my way to pay a visit to Austria. When 
on the boat I was surprized and pleased to see the long, gaunt, 
familiar figure of Henry Wilson trundling a bicycle along 
the deck. He was on his way to carry out a “ push-byke ” 
tour of the roads leading through the Ardennes. After 
serving as Head of the Staff College, he had been appointed 
Head of the Operations Department at the War Office, a 
post which he held at the time of our meeting. I was still 
serving as a Staff Officer on the Curragh, though approaching 
the end of my appointment. We had both been concerned 
in the alarm caused by the sending of the German cruiser 
Panther to Agadir, which had brought the possibility of war 
between Great Britain and Germany to public notice. 

For many years Henry had concerned himself with this 
problem, and had in his mind a very clear picture of the 
form which it would take. His journeys to the Ardennes 
were part and parcel of his anticipations : in the wider sphere 
Germany would invade France: in more detail, they would 
come through the Ardennes. Thus, three years before the 
event, he was so certain not only of the coming of the 
Germans but of the routes which they would use, that he 
was ready to sacrifice his holidays to the task of seeing with 
his own eyes the conditions with which the marching columns 
of Germans would be faced from day to day as they made 
progress. It was well known at the Staff College during his 
command there that this was his favourite way of spending 
holidays, and that a similar interest in these particular 
roads would be looked upon as a sign of keenness and of 
intelligent anticipation. 

Even earlier than this Henry had convinced himself that 
the Germany of Kaiser Wilhelm meant to compete with us 
for overseas Empire. ‘‘ There is no room,”’ he would declare, 
“for two overseas Empires in the world simultaneously. If 
we let the German in, he will kick us out.”” He thought for 

* Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson. 
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so long about it and turned it over so often in his mind 
that he came to believe in the “ destiny ’” of war as some. 
thing that was unavoidable, unpreventable and inescapable, 
In France he had come into contact with General Foch and 
had made great friends with him. There was much ip 
common in their characters. Both believed in the value of 
assertion and in the telling effect of epigrammatic summary 
applied at the right moment. There was a certain amount 
of “swank” in their arguments, but to counter-balance it 
they both had an unusual allowance of faith in themselves 
and in their cause. 

Henry either had had knowledge of the “ Schlieffen ” 
plan or else had worked out things for himself. He was 
persuaded that the mass of the German host would come 
through by the northern routes. Whether Foch was of the 
same opinion or not I do not know. The point is, however, 
that both believed that a battle line could be broken by the 
onslaught of a force concentrated against it. As early as 
1906, when Henry lived in a little house in Ebury Street, I 
found him one day poring over a map of Luxembourg. 
“What are you doing?” I asked. “I am studying the 
movements of 85 German divisions,’ he answered, and added, 
cocking his eye at me, “‘ And our six are going to turn the 
scale, aren’t they?” ‘Yes! Yes! as General Foch 
says, not an entirely negligible reinforcement.” From 
these studies, or from some secret information supplied by 
the Intelligence Department, he had worked out his theory 
of the “‘ thirteen Belgian Roads.” ‘‘ The problem is simple,” 
he would say. ‘“‘ You cannot assume more roads than exist. 
You cannot assume less because you are faced with condi- 
tions of saturation. Each independent road that exists will 
be used to capacity. Let us ‘ bike’ along them and see 
what sort of roads they are. We know that each division— 


that is, the fighting part of it—takes 10 miles on a road | 


Therefore with three divisions on each road, the maximum 
capacity of these roads is 39 divisions. As that is less than 
half the available German Army, we shall be correct in 
assuming that at least 40 divisions will come round the 
French left.” 
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With all this part of the bee-hive I was well acquainted. 
As he had, however, been nearer to the heart of things in the 
Agadir crisis than I, I was anxious to hear more about it. 
We settled ourselves, therefore, for a long discussion. 

Lying on a long chair with his hands behind his head and 
his huge feet on the bulwark rail Henry began painting one 
of those little word pictures at which he was so adept. The 
sea was flat calm, the sun on our starboard beam beat 
pleasantly on our faces as we slid along the misty coast of 
France. ‘‘ We are in the stalls of a theatre,” he said, 
“waiting for the curtain to rise upon a mighty drama. We 
do not know its end, or even its theme, but we cannot get 
out, for even now the orchestra is tuning up in Tripoli! I 
met Lloyd George at the Guildhall, at the time of Agadir, 
and he asked me if this was a convenient time to go to war. 
I said to him I am an Irishman and I answer your question 
by asking you another: Are we going to have an army?” 

“Why, haven’t we got one?” asked Mr. Lloyd George. 

“Oh! I don’t mean that! I mean an army—a proper 
army!” 

“Do you mean an army of continental pattern ?” 

“Not necessarily of continental pattern, but an army, a 
proper army !”’ 

“Tf you mean an army of continental pattern. No!” 

“Very well then, if we are not going to have an army, a 
proper army, I suppose that this is as good a time to go to 
war as any other time, but if we are going to have an army, 
it might be as well to wait till we get it.” 

“Why, oh! why,” Henry Wilson went on, will 
they not grip a simple fact ? The Germans count on destroy- 
ing the French in a lightning campaign. The little assistance 
which we can bring will not stop them from making the 
attempt, but if we had enough ready now to put the issue 
beyond all doubt, they would never make the attempt. 
When I am told that I shall never get a proper army in peace- 
time but only in war, I answer that that is no use to me. 
I want an army in peace time to prevent the coming of 
war.” 

So far we are within the realms of accurate prophecy. 


ce 
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As I left him at Ostend I said, “‘ Well, good-bye! So you 
consider war inevitable ? ”’ 

“If we could get an army,” he answered, “we might 
preserve peace. As we have not got an army, and as I am 
told that we shall not get one, we shall certainly have war.” 

It is strange, incidentally, that he, who in 1906 had 
“studied the movements of 85 German divisions,” and had 
later learned from personal enquiry, during a visit to Russia, 
that there was no chance of the Russians making any diversion 
to lessen the number of German divisions destined for the 
attack on France, should have underestimated their number 
when they did come, or should have believed that the efforts 
of the French to stop the swing of the German right by 
attacking their centre at Charleroi and Namur should have 
had any chance of success. 

Herein we are in the zone of inaccurate prophecy. 

His original view nonetheless was that the German Army 
would be strong enough to defeat the French, Belgian and 
British forces, and that they would think the chances of 
doing so good enough to make the attempt. It is interesting 
here to remember that the Germans maintain to this day that 
if Von Moltke had not made terrible mistakes they would 
have secured a decision. 

When later Henry came to know more about the position 
in the Balkans after the Balkan wars, he so far modified his 
original conception of the coming cause of the war as to 
admit that it might arise from matters outside the com- 
petence, or even the control, of Germany. ‘“‘ Even so,” he 
said to me, “ it will make no manner of difference. However 
the war starts, whoever starts it, France will not be neutral. 
She must therefore be attacked, since she cannot be masked. 
Therefore the Germans will still come through the Ardennes.” 
Or again: “I do not know what will draw the lightning, 
but something will, and soon. What I do know is that the 
Germans will do the commutating, and that is all that I want 
to know.” 

The justification for the very positive belief which he had 
both in the coming of war and its unity was the fact that 
Europe was divided into two antagonistic camps, and that 


— 
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the pacts of assistance on both sides were so loosely drawn 
that a point of difference between small and neighbouring 
countries might become a point of difference between the 


) two great confederacies themselves. 


Add now the fact that Italy was neutral and that France 
was able on that account to concentrate all her forces in 
the Northern theatre, without having to make detachments 
to hold the passes through the Maritime Alps or the roads 
which lead through Switzerland. It is interesting in this 
connection to remember that in 1912 Italy notified Germany 
that she would not be able to send her third army to the 
Rhine as required by the terms of the Triple Alliance. This 
indicates that the original German scheme of swinging 
through Belgium contemplated the use of Italian forces to 
the north of Switzerland, presumably because the capacity 
of the mountain regions south of Switzerland for the 
employment of armies was limited. 

At the time, therefore, that Henry Wilson spoke to me 
)in 1911, the obligations of the Italians to co-operate with 
the Germans were still theoretically in force. We remember 
the course which things took when war did break out. Russia 
would not abandon Serbia. France would not abandon 
Russia. Italy declared herself wholly neutral. Germany, 
aware of the coming reorganization of the Russian Army, 
considered the moment as favourable as she was likely to 
get, and set the Schlieffen plan in motion, just as Henry 
had said she would. 

Now many people have said that if we had declared 
ourselves boldly on the side of the French, the Germans 
would not have moved. There is evidence both for and 
against this belief. Clearly, if there was not going to be a 
rapid decision in the West in favour of Germany, British 
hostility and British sea power was a formidable factor. On 
the other hand, if a rapid decision in Germany’s favour was 
to be expected, then the intervention of Britain could not 
have prevented the transfer of the German forces from West 
to Kast, for the destruction of Russia, which was Germany’s 
real objective. 

Now we know that Von Moltke, because he thought that 
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the British Army after Mons was hors de cause and because he 
thought that the French were on the run, withheld 11} 
divisions—or 150,000 men—from the battle line of the 
Marne. What would have happened if he had not done so ? 
Equally, what would have happened if Italy had adhered 
to the Triple Alliance, and not only joined in the battle but 
threatened France from the Alpine passes? Would the 
certainty that Britain was coming into the field have deterred 
the Germans, so long as we did not have an army—a proper 
army ? 

If now we apply the situation as it was in 1911 to the 
situation as it is to-day, what do we find? Many similarities 
but equally some differences. Once again Europe is divided 
into two great camps. Once again offence to one country 
may be championed by its ally. Once again there is difficulty 
in localizing disturbance. Once again we stand as potential 
helper of France with our wealth, our connections, our 
reputation for staying power and our Navy. But without an 
army—a proper army ! 

This time there is doubt as to the use of the Italian Army. 
It may be employed on the German side, and need not even 
take into account the necessity of watching the Yugoslavs. 
It is free for use in the Alps, in Switzerland, on the Rhine 
and in Africa. 

If then in 1911 Henry Wilson thought that the Germans 
would try to overwhelm the French, Belgian and British 
forces in a lightning campaign when Italy was assumed 
neutral, what would he think now? Excluding the questions 
of Italian assaults upon Tunis and Egypt, the answer seems to 
depend upon the value of fortifications such as the Maginot 
line, and the part which air forces will play in modern battle. 

If we turn back to the great swing of Moltke’s right in 
1914—to those thirteen roads up and down which Henry 
Wilson so often pedalled—and consider the conditions under 
which any successors of von Kluck, von Bulow or von Hausen 
would have to march to-day, can we believe that the feat 
can be repeated in the face of an unsubdued air force ? The 
extent to which mechanization has proceeded will add to the 
difficulty of escaping damage from the air, for any serious 
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destruction of motorized transport in a defile will block the 
road for hours. Equally, can we believe that in mountainous 
country the long lines of troops and transport can maintain 
their march if subjected to the constant interruption of 
bombing and machine-gunning planes ? 

The easy answer, “It will depend upon command of 
the air’ will hardly suffice, because command of the air is 
sure to be only a local and ephemeral thing, and never likely 
to be complete. We want to know the stabilizing effect of 
intermittent air attack upon the marching possibilities of 
heavy columns. 

If the conclusion at which we arrive is that modern air 
forces can prevent the repetition of a great northern swing 
through Belgium—or through Belgium and Holland—we 
have to consider the chances of direct assault upon modern 
fortifications such as the Maginot line, assuming the use of 
every modern improvement in weapons that the wit of man 
has so far designed for this purpose, such as smoke, tanks, 
artillery, mortars, machine-guns, flame throwers, gas, and the 
massed attack of assaulting columns on a wide front. And 
in considering all this we shall have to bear in mind the 
demands which the necessary garrisons will make upon the 
forces available for manceuvre elsewhere. There is a satura- 
tion point for personnel both in attack and defence. Over- 
concentration does not add to strength. On the contrary, 
by increasing confusion it detracts from it. Other things 
being equal, it is reasonable to suppose that a long line of 
fortifications will allow proportionate economy of personnel 
in defence, even in the event of desperate assault, whereof 
the conclusion is that France should have surplus units 
available for other areas of combat. 

But equally, if a huge concentration in the north is no 
longer practicable, Germany and perhaps Italy will also have 
surplus armies available for theatres which last time were 
not areas of combat at all, and particularly Switzerland. 

We have in fact to imagine the whole line of the French 
and Belgian frontiers from Provence to Antwerp under 
simultaneous pressure by German and Italian armies acting 
in unison, and we have to come to some conclusion in our 
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minds whether the Allied air forces in the preliminary period 
of air combat can stabilize warfare and prevent manceuvre, 

To-day the populations of all countries are fascinated by 
the improved capacities of aerial weapons. It is natural that 
greater attention is being paid by the public to their use as 
weapons of destruction than to their use as an auxiliary arm 
in battle. Terrible in prospect as is their destructive effect 
against cities and towns, the very precautions taken uni- 
versally show that there is no intention on the part of any 
threatened centre to accept decision in war on account of 
danger to lives and property. This implies that if decision 
cannot be secured by other means, mutual efforts at destruc. 
tion may go on for years—no doubt with varying fortune— 
to mutual loss. 

We are therefore back again to the old question raised 
in the years before the World War, whether a strategical 
victory by one side over the other is within the bounds of 
possibility. From the point of view of France, the answer, 
as things are, must surely depend upon such stopping power 
as France and England together possess until a British 
army—a proper army—can be organized and placed in the 
field. 

Mussolini told us at Genoa that on the 11th of March 
he was faced with the issue of peace or war. Supposing that 
some high official of our Government had met the Shade of 
Henry Wilson on that day and had asked him, as Mr. Lloyd 
George did in 1911, whether this was a convenient moment 
in which to go to war, what would have been his answer ? 

“« Are we going to have an army ?” 


THomMAas CUNINGHAME. 


AUSTRIA RE-VISITED 


THE average Englishman, or any other peaceably disposed 
citizen of the world, who, in this precarious year of grace, 
has occasion to re-visit the glimpses of the moon in that 
goodly land where once the House of Hapsburg held sway, 
is likely to find there much food for sober reflection and to 
return home greatly doubting whether the collective intel- 
ligence of civilized men can hope ever to control and guide 
human nature so as to put an end to war. Throughout all 
that fair and fruitful region that he has known as Austria, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Moldavia and Servia, he will find that, 
so far as their inhabitants are concerned, all the panaceas of 
pacifism, the pacts of democracy and the pledges of dictators 
have lost all meaning and value for men and women whose 
lives are continually threatened with the pains and penalties 
of long-repressed racial hatreds and political ambitions. He 
may not find much evidence of this in the spoken word, even 
amongst old friends, nor in the columns of the carefully- 
edited Press, but he will feel it, nevertheless, all about him, 
in an uncomfortable atmosphere of apprehensive expectancy, 
a sense of vague uneasiness, in significant attitudes and 
gestures. As evidence, it may lack the kind of documented 
detail which Geneva loves to handle, but in its broader 
aspects it is as plain a portent as the mutterings of storm 
clouds among the hills. 

I do not propose to analyse or discuss whatever grievances 
the Slovak or the Croat may have against the Czech, nor the 
complaints of the Czechs against the Austrians, nor the price 
which the Sudeten Germans may demand in return for their 
future good behaviour in Czechoslovakia. For behind and 
above these and other racial questions (which can only be 
satisfactorily solved in a spirit of reasonable and friendly 
compromise) there lies the dark shadow of that primordial 
race-hatred, which finds expression in the brutal oppression 
of the Jews, by a nation which claims for itself the highest 
political ideals, and a special world-mission of civilised 
culture. So long as that type of culture includes mass 
cruelty and tyranny amongst its heaven-ordained privileges, 
what hope can there be of permanent peace and good will in 
Mittel-Europa ? In a world threatened with the rapid spread 
and domination of such a creed, all your Kellogg and Locarno 
pacts revert to fatuity and the brotherhood of man becomes 
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the fabric of a dream. What comfort shall either Gentile or 
Jew take from the Utopian visions of the idealists, when they 
see the German Gestapo rivalling the sinister activities of 


the Bolsheviks’ Ogpu, in a tyranny more lawless and cruel 
than that of the Medieval Inquisition ? 


You may wander where you will to-day through that 
region of many languages and races which was once the 
Austrian Empire, and beneath the placid surface of the 
economic activities you cannot fail to sense the all-pervading, 
inarticulate fears, the widespread misery and humiliation 
that have been produced by this ‘“ Aryan” tyranny. 
Especially in Vienna and the territory of post-war Austria, 
where the rigours of Berlin’s anti-Semitic policy have been 
aggravated by the rapacious vendettas of Nazis native-born, 
social stability is vitiated by the constant raids and feuds, 
directed not only against Jews but against those Monarchists 
and other Austrians who, until the Anschluss, proscribed and 
repressed the Nazi faith. Nothing strikes one more forcibly 
in the Oestmark to-day than the cautious restraint in con- 
versation which is manifested by these naturally light- 
hearted people. Granted, that the Anschluss satisfied a deep- 
rooted and widely prevalent instinct for German unity; 
granted, that those who opposed it did so by methods that 
were none too gentle; granted, that the new dispensation 
has already produced an improvement in the general economic 
situation and a welcome impetus in industry, cheerfully 
reflected in the activities of factories that have long been 
idle; the fact remains that the Austria of to-day, as a 
province of the Reich, is no longer the happy play-ground 
that we have known and loved. The sparkle has gone out 
of the wine of its life. Talking with many men in many 
places, old acquaintances and strangers, I have been con- 
tinually and uncomfortably impressed by their unwillingness 
to speak of matters which, a year ago, were everybody’s 
business; the very air they breathe is charged with the 
menace of the Gestapo. Men and women walk delicately, 
for the Secret Police have long ears; the Nazi whirligig has 
brought in many private revenges, and those who have most 
to lose have most to fear. Even amongst the peasantry, in 
regions remote from the great political centres of disturbance, 
one is aware of a new reserve. To greet you with the old 
“ Griiss Gott,” or “ Guten Tag,” they must be very sure of 
their ground. “ Heil, Hitler” is, by order, reserved for the 
native-born ; so, while some pass you by, without the cus- 
tomary greeting, others compromise on a half-hearted Nazi 
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salute, a sheepish flip of the arm, casual as an Ulsterman’s 
nod. 

As regards the persecution of the Jews, even the passing 
stranger cannot fail to perceive that the great majority of 
Austrians, including those who worked for the Anschluss, 
are heartily ashamed of the vindictive brutality displayed by 
their “‘ Brown Shirt”? countrymen towards these pitifully 
unresisting people. They are painfully aware that the 
indecent orgy of Jew-baiting and Jew plundering in Vienna 
has been far worse than in Berlin ; also they know that the 
enthusiasm with which the local “ block and cell” leaders 
of the Nazi party are reducing the Jewish community to the 
lowest depths of destitution and humiliation, is often inspired 
by the type of patriotism in which sordid greed of gain plays 
no small part. But the Partei’s word is law (there is none 
other) and any manifestation of sympathy for these defence- 
less people, condemned by fiat of Julius Streicher to slow 
extermination, is dangerous for all concerned. So the good 
Samaritans of Vienna pass by on the other side, with averted 
heads, in mortal fear of the Gestapo. 

Religion, concerning which the peasantry and bourgeoisie 
feel deeply, lies also under the shadow of fear. “‘ We have no 
need for priests,” proclaims the Gauleiter, and fearful citizens 
refrain therefore from those religious processions and festivals 
in which they formerly delighted. Supporters of the Aryan- 
Nordic creed assert their belief that the economic prosperity 
which Austria is already beginning to derive from her union 
with the Reich, and which the four-year plan is finally to 
establish, will eventually reconcile the working class, and even 
the peasantry, to that scientifically-organised materialism 
which shall make them forget and forgo all benefit of clergy. 
It may be so, but unless all history is at fault an autocracy 
which builds its edifice of State upon the belief that it can 
persecute the Jews and antagonize the Roman Catholic 


Church with impunity would seem to be asking for trouble. 


Tamen usque recurret. 


Walking the other day through the quiet streets of a small 
town in the Tyrol, which shall be prudently nameless, I was 
discussing these and other matters with an old Austrian 
friend. We passed a house where, only a year ago, happy 
children were playing under the trees of a beautifully kept 
garden. There is no laughter of children in that garden to- 
day ; its lawns and paths are all untrimmed and weeds infest 
all its borders. No one knows, and none dare as':, what has 
become of the owner, silently and suddenly removed by the 
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Gestapo for “‘ protective detention’; none can say how or 
where his wretched family will be permitted to exist. The 
future ownership of such derelict houses, and the fate of their 
inmates, are matters for decision, without process of law, by 
the leaders of the Partei. So it was done, in the sacred name 
of the people, to the aristocrats of France under the Terror, 
and so the Russian bourgeoisie has fared under its Red 
Dictators. But to-day, thanks to the radio’s forty-parson 
power of mass suggestion and to the corrosive influence of a 
rigidly controlled Press, the action of the State machine is 
far swifter and farther-reaching than anything the world 
has known before. The Dictator speaks, and forthwith, 
throughout all the land, the sunlight is darkened in a thousand 
homes and the victims of oppression await in fear grim 
sentences from which there is no appeal nor hope of escape. 

According to a Nazi friend—one of the older generation, 
who detests the Gauleiter and all his works—the good sense 
and good feeling of those Austrians, who have neither private 
grudges to avenge nor private axes to grind, will before long 
prevail, to bring about a reaction of public opinion and put 
an end to the pernicious activities of the Partet’s Commissars. 
He was inclined to take comfort from the present tone of the 
Press and from the fact that several of the more conspicuously 
predatory Commissars have lately been brought to book and 
punished. 

For English travellers familiar with the Austria of post- 
war days, such signs of change as strike the eye are chiefly 
due to the elimination of the Jew as a social, commercial 
and cultural factor in the national life. The export and 
luxury trades, heretofore in Jewish hands, are naturally 
disorganized; music, art, and many of the amenities of 
existence are bound to suffer from the suddenly imposed 
destitution of the people who undoubtedly represented the 
most intellectual and cultured element of Viennese society. 
Their suppression is notably reflected in a greatly diminished 
motor traffic between Vienna and what were once prosperous 
health and holiday resorts; even the week-end rucksack 
‘“‘ hikers ’’ reflect, in their reduced numbers and somewhat 
subdued demeanour, the prevailing political unrest. Strange 
to say, English newspapers are usually to be obtained in 
Vienna, even of those issues which have been confiscated in 
Berlin for describing the plight of the Austrian Jews, the fate 
of Pastor Niemdller, or the New York espionage trials. 
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TEL AVIV, CITY OF THE JEWS 


THERE are four cities in Palestine: Jerusalem, dark and 
lovely ; Haifa, on Mount Carmel, overlooking beautiful Haifa 
Bay; Jaffa, still dirty enough to be labelled picturesque ; 
and Tel Aviv, the city of the Jews. 

Jaffa and Tel Aviv would be one town if race and religion 
did not set up a barrier between them. Tel Aviv is Jewish ; 
Jaffa (ancient Joppa) is Arab. The old world and the new 
world lie side by side: Jaffa, ancient and Moslem, is Oriental ; 
modern Tel Aviv is a strange growth for Palestinian soil. 


Tel Aviv runs back from the Mediterranean, stretching 
out across the sand-dunes. 


The blue water breaks over the dark reefs, the coast-line 
swings outward to the left, where Jaffa stands. Across this 
turbulent sea came “ wood cut out of Lebanon in flotes to 
Joppa.” Off the coast of Joppa was the mighty tempest 
raised and the great fish prepared for Jonah, “ fleeing from 
the presence of the Lord to Tarshish.”” Peter, coming to Joppa 
from Lydda, raised up from the dead that Dorcas who was 
full of good works. There he tarried many days with one 
Simon a tanner, whose house was by the seaside. Going 
onto the house-top, he fell into a trance and saw heaven 
opened. 


In April two years ago the peace of Palestine was shat- 
tered. Everybody was ready to blame the government, 
which “ should have known.” But how? The riots broke 
out in Jaffa. I was in Jaffa only the day before, walking 
alone about the dark streets, where I met with only the 
most charming courtesy, for the Arab is a perfect gentleman, 
although his gun does have an awkward way of going off 
unexpectedly. I came back to Tel Aviv in an Arab gharry, 
and the driver, beaming with pride at his English, or possibly 
in happy anticipation of my simplicity, said, “‘ Palestine good, 
England good, you give ten piastres.” 

The next day it was death to enter Jaffa. For months 
travel by road was at the risk of one’s life. Buses raced 
around the hairpin bends to Jerusalem at 90 kilometres an 
hour, the passengers flat on their stomachs in the aisle, while 
bullets whizzed through the air. Going by train was scarcely 
safer, for trains were assailed by stones and bullets, and some- 
times bombs were flung into a compartment. The line was 
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blown up by mines from time to time. On one journey 
I took to Haifa there were more marines and soldiers acting 
as guards on the train than there were passengers. 

Jerusalem has too many religions and too many races; 
blood has always been shed in its sacred places. It would 
have been madness to venture down one of its dark, crooked 
streets. Haifa, on Mount Carmel, glittered in the sunshine, 
but one dared not stay to admire this beauty, for stones and 
even bullets came upon one suddenly there. Jaffa was safe 
for Arabs, certainly, but a Jew dared not enter the city. 
Bombs exploded there day and night. 

There was one tranquil spot in Palestine, and that was 
Tel Aviv, the city of the Jews. There was anxiety, there 
was tension, at night explosions and machine-gun fire from 
Jaffa could be heard, but life went on exactly as it did before 
the riots, except that one saw no Arabs in the town. Tel 
Aviv is the only city in the world in which all the inhabitants 
are Jews. It has grown in a few years to a population of 
140,000. In the town, popularly called “‘ The Garden City of 
Palestine,” all the buildings are new and handsome, but 
all are rectangular, all the lines are straight, all the roofs 
are flat. The streets are bordered by blocks of flats, made 
of reinforced concrete, all three stories high, all five metres 
apart. There are from three to twelve flats in each building, 
and each flat has a shelf-like balcony. There are no private 
houses with gardens. 

The buildings are set a few feet from the footpath. In 
these few feet of sand, flowers will bloom luxuriously if the 
sand is watered. The strip of sand at the back of each 
building is occupied by clothes-lines and garbage-tins. The 
flat roofs are used, not for gazing at the stars, but for more 
clothes-lines. 

In the long summer the sun is roaring in the sky all day 
long, and the box-like rooms are hot as ovens. In winter the 
rains come, and colder and colder grow the boxes with 
their icy tiled floors. Very few blocks of flats have any 
means of heating. The buildings were rushed up so fast that 
there was no time to put in chimneys. 

There are no public gardens, no parks in Tel Aviv. Trees 
are being planted along some streets, but they grow slowly 
in the sand. There are rows and rows of concrete buildings. 
Tel Aviv has grown so fast that blocks of flats sprang up 
before roads were made, streets were cemented in such a 
hurry that there was no time to lay drains. In the rainy 
season the streets are often flooded. In Tel Aviv one walks 
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between cement walls. It is difficult to realize that beyond 
the town lie the beautiful orange groves and the blue 
hills. 

And yet safety counts for much. Orange groves beyond 
the town have been uprooted, property has been destroyed, 
peaceful colonists have been fired on from ambush. Conse- 
quently there was, when the riots broke out, a new growth 
in Tel Aviv: groups of refugees sought safety there and, 
having no place to live, made themselves houses out of bits 
of sticks tacked together and covered with old sacks, and 
even with paper. They lived thus in safety, and were not 
too uncomfortable during the Palestinian summer, when it 
never rains. When winter came, charitable organizations 
cared for these unfortunate Jews, who had been compelled 
to leave their homes. 

Tel Aviv means Mountain of Spring. It was a strange 
name to give to an expanse of sand-dunes. There is sand 
underfoot, sand in the air, sand in the drinking-water, sand 
in the bath, sand everywhere. Those who were fortunate 
enough to own patches of this sand grew wealthy when that 
sand was yellow gold. So the story went abroad that here 
at last was El Dorado. Jewish immigrants hurried to Tel 
Aviv to make their fortunes. 

But there is no more sand for sale. There are no more 
fortunes to be made. If an immigrant has a little capital 
he opens a shop. Shops are creeping into the residential 
districts. The front walls are knocked out of the ground- 
floor flats, shop-windows put in, and the thing is done. 
Tel Aviv has more barber-shops, more greengrocers, more 
shops of every kind than any other town of its size and 
population. Some statistician has computed that there is one 
barber-shop for every nine inhabitants, but that is probably 
an exaggeration. Soon everyone will have a shop, and there 
will be no one left to buy. 

The official languages of Palestine are English, Arabic 
and Hebrew. The money, the stamps, the names of the 
streets are printed in these three languages. The Jews who 
were born here, the “ real Palestinians,” speak six or seven 
languages. Those from Egypt seem to speak all languages. 
The native speech of most Jews born in Syria is Arabic, but 
they often know two or three other languages. They all have 
the gift of tongues. “A good bookkeeper, wanting to im- 
prove his position,”’ advertises in The Palestine Post, ‘‘ Perfect 
knowledge of Hebrew, English, German, French, read and 
write Arabic, can also speak Yiddish.” That is enough to 
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make an “ Aryan” hurl his pitiful little foreign phrase book 
out of the window in a rage. 

Now thousands of Jewish immigrants have come into 
Palestine from Europe and America. Each one speaks the 
language of the country from which he comes. Some of them 
also speak Yiddish. On the streets of Tel Aviv the Jews talk 
together in Polish, Russian, German; Spanish, French, 
German ; American, Italian, German. “ Go to, let us go down, 
and there confound their language, that they may not understand 
one another’s speech.” This is another Babel. 

There is a like confusion in the cinemas: there are films 
in German (made in Austria before its annexation), Russian, 
Polish, Czech, Spanish, French, Hebrew, English. At the 
side of every film runs a translation in Hebrew. In the 
windows of the book-shops are displayed books in a dozen 
languages. The signs over the shops in Tel Aviv are in Hebrew 
and German or in Hebrew and English. (Here it is important 
to give Hebrew the place of honour—at the right ; otherwise 
some sensitive nationalist may be outraged at the insult.) 
Posters on the hoardings are in Hebrew. Advertisements are 
put up in Hebrew. All municipal bills come in Hebrew. Is 
one paying the water-rate, contributing to the synagogue, or 
helping to plant more trees in Palestine ? 

** Bevakashah,” the Hebrew for “ please,” is the first word 
heard in a shop. An assistant can probably be found who 
speaks a little English. But English is not the language for 
shopping : itis too expensive. It is cheaper to speak German, 
cheapest to speak Hebrew. 

“ Ivrith ? Polnisch ? Russisch ? Yiddisch ?”’ asks the pedlar 
at the door. To be ignorant of all these languages is 
to be despised as one absolutely illiterate. Since Hitler, 
German is heard everywhere. With German one can manage 
without Hebrew; but theroetically Hebrew is the only 
language spoken in Tel Aviv. 

Two citizens meet. ‘‘ Shalom,” says one. ‘‘ Shalom uver- 
aha,” answers the other. They are talking together in 
Hebrew. Soon they hesitate. One speaks a word in German. 
The other accidentally replies in German. And so they edge 
away from Hebrew. This is not defeat, for the next time they 
begin again in Hebrew. The immigrant sets himself to learning 
Hebrew. It is probably the most difficult language in the 
world, but he learns to speak it, to read and write it. Only 
thus will the Jews be saved, thus will The Promised Land be 
delivered into their hands. 

Already Hebrew is the language the children speak together. 
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It will be the language of the future in Palestine for the 
Jews. This speaking Hebrew is taken very seriously. Youth- 
ful hecklers interrupt the election meeting of the German 
and Austrian Settlers’ Association, demanding that the 
speakers use only Hebrew. When the Government Schools 
in Jaffa teach English, French and Arabic, the Jews are 
indignant and write complaints to The Palestine Post because 
Arabs don’t have to learn Hebrew too. 

But then the citizens of Tel Aviv are always serious. 
There is none of that genial humour which is the great charm 
of life in England. Once, however, they were amused. An 
orthodox Jew saw a youth on a ladder cleaning a shop- 
window Friday afternoon two minutes after the Shabbath 
had begun. He seized the ladder, shook it violently, shouting 
in German. Suddenly a spectator said to the patriarch, 
“Speak Hebrew, not German.” The crowd (there is always 
a crowd) laughed. The young man, folding up his ladder, 
went away smiling. This is perhaps the only instance in 
Tel Aviv of a dispute’s having been settled by laughter. 
(The patriarch, of course, did not laugh.) 

There are still some old orthodox Jews, especially among 
the Poles, who consider Hebrew too sacred a language for 
ordinary use. They prefer to speak Yiddish outside the 
synagogue. Although to-day every language is spoken in 
Tel Aviv, the ideal of a people who shall speak only Hebrew 
is never forgotten. “‘ Say now Shibboleth.” It is useless to 
answer helplessly on the telephone, “I don’t understand 
Hebrew, I speak English.”’ Back thunders the furious reply 
(in English), “‘ Zo / I don’t speak English ! I speak Hebrew!” 

An Englishman arriving in Palestine learns to say 
Shalom, which is the Hebrew salutation meaning Peace, 
almost before he steps off the boat. He can say that boldly ; 
and then he must fall back on English. After two days in 
Tel Aviv his confidence is shaken in that instinctively British 
idea that everyone can understand English if it is spoken 
loudly enough. When he enters a shop he asks diffidently, 
“Do you speak English ? ” 

In three weeks he finds that question unnecessary. He 
makes the discovery that it is possible to tell by the look of a 
person whether he speaks English or not. A Jew may look 
like a Jew in England, but when an English Jew comes to 
Tel Aviv he looks decidedly British. The English climate 
and language have stiffened his features, chilled his eye, 
restrained his gestures. He, too, knows that others are to 
be pitied for not being born British. When a Palestinian 
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salesman begins in the usual ferocious Palestinian fashion, 
“You must——,”’ he does not crumple up submissively. In 
short, he is the master of his fate, the captain of his soul, 
So in Tel Aviv, a Jew is not a Jew, he is a German, a Russian, 
a Pole, an American. 

A German Jew looks German; he has assumed the 
German head ; his proud nose has shrunk ; his eyes are often 
blue. He has German manners. His politenesses to his 
superiors are very complicated. He shouts at his subordinates, 

A Russian Jew is very Russian. He often wears a smock, 
He has the air of having come striding across the steppes; 
doubtless the snow on his boots has melted away under the 
Palestinian sun. He spends hours in a café, drinking Russian 
tea and playing chess. He reads Russian papers. He is 
made cheerful by suicidal Russian films. American Jews 
know all the latest American slang. Jews from Egypt have 
long Egyptian eyes. Italian Jews speak reverently of 
Mussolini. 

The native Palestinian Jews have darker skins, curlier 
hair than other Jews. They are, in times of peace, able to 
see an Arab without turning purple with rage. When others, 
in periods of rioting, tell tales of murder and destruction, 
they can still speak kindly of Arab friends, who have offered 
them food and shelter. Those who remember the old wild 
days when Turkey was master in Palestine do not speak of 
the British as bullies, tyrants, oppressors. So it is possible 
in Tel Aviv to decide to what nation each person belongs 
without waiting to hear what language he speaks. Generations 
spent in other lands have modified the Jewish characteristics. 

These different Jewish nationalities make life in Tel Aviv 
difficult. Russian Jews resent German Jews, German Jews 
call Polish Jews peasants, American Jews are looked on as 
foreigners. In a German business only Germans need apply 
for positions. In a Russian bank only Russians can hope to 
advance. 

This division gives each group the opportunity of working 
against the others. Otherwise, how could business be carried 
on? ‘“ Ye shall not eat of anything that dieth of itself ; thou 
shalt give it unto the stranger that is in thy gates, that he may 
eat it; or thou mayest sell it unto an alien.’ The change of 
finding all men brothers would be too sudden and too severe. 
So business instincts may still be sharpened against those 
from another country. If ever the different Jews of Palestine 
become so united that every man is a Jew and not a Russian, 
an Austrian an American it will be the ruin of beeziness, 
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and perhaps the evolution of a new Jewish type, the dawn 
of a new Jewish day. 

Since Tel Aviv has a Jewish Municipality its Sunday is 
Saturday. The Shabbath begins not Saturday morning but 
Friday at sundown and lasts until sundown Saturday. Half 
an hour before sunset on Friday the warning that Shabbath 
is at hand is announced by the blowing of a horn. 

After that, no shop nor cinema must be open, no bus be 
on the road, no food cooked, no electric light put on, no 
umbrella raised (for that would be building a house), no 
cigarette smoked. On Friday night, except during riots 
when Arabs are not allowed in Tel Aviv, the streets are cleaned 
by Arabs, for a Jew must not so desecrate the Shabbath. Since 
turning on the electric light is equivalent to lighting a fire 
one may turn on the lights when the horn blows and leave 
them on; but that is extravagant, so that in orthodox 
houses candles are lighted and left burning. (Thus Friday is 
also a night of fires, which keep the fire-brigade, happily 
unorthodox, busy.) These are the observances of the orthodox 
Jew. Some of the young people, unorthodox like the young 
people of other races in rebellion against their elders, have 
protested against these restrictions. They have even driven 
up and down on the Shabbath past the synagogue in lorries, 
an outrageous thing to do in Tel Aviv. They have not won 
the contest, but there has been a slight weakening in the 
rigidly orthodox attitude. 

Once the streets were almost deserted on Friday evening. 
There were no cars, no taxis; even the Arab gharry drivers, 
who expected to make their fortunes on the Shabbath, slunk 
down side-streets. (Since “The Trouble” the gharries are 
not allowed to enter Tel Aviv, so that one no longer sees the 
handsome Arab drivers, resplendent in red tarboosch and 
lapped in wool lest the wind of their going give them a chill. 
The streets.of Tel Aviv are less picturesque without them.) 
Once orthodox patriarchs, with beards and side-curls, had the 
habit of flinging stones at any car daring to enter Tel Aviv on 
the Shabbath. An unsympathetic attitude on the part of the 
police has checked this Palestinian demonstration of 
disapproval. 

They did indeed once turn back by the threat of stones 
a British official, He retreated indignantly before the 
patriarchs, but later returned with the police, who entering 
the synagogue snapped up the bearded ones, flung them into 
police-vans and carried them off to the police-station. The 


‘fury of these orthodox Jews was terrible to see, not because 
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they were arrested but because they were compelled to break 
the Shabbath themselves by riding in wheeled vehicles. In 
those days the sinful smoker of a cigarette was apt to have it 
snatched from him by an irate patriarch. Then also they 
were tempted to take their sticks to wicked little boys on 
scooters. 


That has all changed now. Taxis ply freely, and there 
is no throwing of stones. There are even football games on 
Saturday afternoon in winter. The defiant smoker of a 
cigarette is generally unmolested. The orthodox glare and 
mutter Shabbath, but they do not attack. So these pleasures 
lose their diabolical flavour, and life is less exciting than it 
used to be. The unorthodox may spend Saturday on the 
beach. If they have no respect for their ancient faith, and 
if they have the money so spend, they can go to a football 
match. They may, if Jew and Arab are living in peace 
together, walk over to Jaffa and take an Arab bus to Jerusalem 
or to one of the colonies. 

At sunset on Saturday the Shabbath is over. Shops open, 
buying and selling begin again, the streets are crowded, the 
cinemas full. But pleasure is saddened by the thought that 
to-morrow is Sunday, and Sunday is a working day. 

The excuse for every lack, the explanation of every defect 
in Tel Aviv is, “‘ Palestine is such a young country.” That 
seems an odd way to speak of ancient and historic Palestine. 

Nearly all the Jewish immigrants are young people. They 
come, full of enthusiasm for the wonderful new freedom they 
have heard so much about. As the steamer draws near, and 
they have their first sight of Palestine, lying exposed and 
barren in the brilliant sunshine, they begin to shout and sing. 
They feel that they have come home again, even though their 
ancestors may have settled in Europe or America hundreds 
of years ago. And so they come, eager, confident, ready to 
pick up the gold which is supposed to be lying about in the 
streets of Tel Aviv. 

They try to find work. Boys who have been gently 
reared are thankful for work as labourers. Well-educated 
girls act as domestic servants, in order to be able to send 
money to their parents. Although wages are higher in 
Palestine than in any neighbouring country, as Egypt, Syria, 
Irak, living expenses are also higher. These young workers 
find it hard to live. They do not always get enough to eat. 
Some of them do not succeed in getting work. 

They still call Palestine a new country. They look 
forward to the opportunities of the future, Now they begin 
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to talk about the depressing influence of the climate, of the 
necessity of frequent holidays away from Palestine for 
recuperation. Yet young people who must work to live 
cannot rush back to Europe or America every summer in 
order to recover their spirits. That is for the rich. They 
must try to find amusement and distraction in Tel Aviv. 


There are dances at hotels, concerts and sometimes plays 
at the Mograbi Operahouse. There are of course amusements 
for those who can pay for them. There are six cinemas in 
Tel Aviv, at which the cheapest seats are three piastres, or 
about ninepence. It may happen, however, that there is 
no film in the language one understands. When it is possible 
to understand a language other than one’s own, it is some- 
times difficult to be amused in it. What does American wise- 
cracking mean to a Czech ? Does a Pole laugh when he hears 
the Cockney accent ? In a German film the humour seems 
always to be provided by eating: this actor stuffs himself 
with sweets ; another has a passion for bread. This makes a 
German audience laugh heartily, but does it amuse an 
American ? In a French film the actors writhe with such 
anguish when “ registering’? emotion that the English 
spectator laughs when he should weep. A Russian film 
is all propaganda with a great deal of flag-waving and 
marching ; or it is so tragic that only a Russian can live 
through it. 

It is possible, by ordering a cup of coffee or a glass of 
Russian tea, to spend the entire evening at one of the tables 
on the pavement in front of a café, watching the crowds go 
by. This is a favourite amusement with those who have the 
one or two piastres necessary. But what about the man or 
woman without even that small sum? The working-man 
in Tel Aviv has no house, no garden, no wireless. He may 
have a room of his own. Or he may share a room with 
several others. He may even be sleeping in a car in a garage, 
if the garage-keeper is friendly and the owner of the car 
unsuspicious. 

Most of the young people of Tel Aviv must seek some 
amusement which costs nothing. In summer they lie on the 
sand on the beach. The reefs make swimming rather danger- 
ous. Nevertheless, there is a good deal of swimming. If the 
worker belongs to one of the many political groups he may 
go to a political meeting and shout himself hoarse. This is an 
exceedingly popular pastime. If they can find a vacant roof, 
young people sometimes dance the Hora, thirty or forty in a 
circle, going round and round for hours, shouting something 
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which sounds like Kadeema Hay, Kadeema HAY. This costs 
nothing, but it is surely very exhausting. 

Then there are always the streets. Walking the streets 
is the real diversion of Tel Aviv. At night everyone walks 
out to stare at the shops. Allenby, Nachlath Benjamin, 
Herzl Streets, where are most of the shops, are crowded, 
Since it is the custom to form conversational groups wherever 
the most inconvenience to others offers, it is almost impossible 
to get through the streets. If a shop selling gramophone 
records will keep on playing, if a café is using its radio, a 
dense crowd will stand for hours listening. It is all very well 
to smile, thinking this the racial instinct to get something for 
nothing. That is unjust and untrue. These listeners cannot 
afford any other amusement. It is better to stand for hours 
in the street hearing music than to stay at home where there 
may be a dozen in one room. Groups stand reading the 
advertisements on the hoardings. It is something to do. 

So everybody wanders about the streets until bed-time. 
Young men and girls, enlaced, walk the streets. Everybody 
is walking, walking. There is nowhere for those without 
money to go. 

How can anyone, coming from a land where freedom is 
a word like any other word, know the meaning of persecution 
and fear ? 

There are Jews in Tel Aviv who have come to Palestine 
fleeing for their lives. This freedom is too strong a draught 
for them. It drives them to excesses. They walk four 
abreast on the footpath, making way for nobody. It is 
necessary to be young and active to escape being stepped on, 
brushed off the path into a passing cart. Nobody will give 
way to anyone else. They push ahead of each other in the 
queue at the post-office. If, like any Tel Avivian, one stands 
staring into a shop-window, somebody slips in front, obscuring 
the view. 

Every day is flag-day in Tel Aviv. That, although an 
exaggeration, seems like the truth. The flag-seller throws 
herself directly in front of people, makes a dive at their 
shoulders with her flag’s aggressive pin, shakes the box 
determinedly in their faces. One “ must” give. If the door 
of a flat is not locked (and it is an insult to the community 
to keep the door locked), beggars, generally bearded, burst 
into the house, stamp into the bedroom, demanding alms. 
Beggars have their regular days. For instance, the one 
tootling a flute may be expected at 10 o’clock every Sunday 
morning. Pedlars are at the door all day long. They go 
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away, certainly, when one refuses to buy, but sometimes they 
are very old women, and then they spit on the door. 

This trampling of all courtesy underfoot seems to be 
the common answer to freedom. There is such confusion in 
the courts that the magistrate asks coldly how it is possible 
for the prisoner to have interrupted the witness in Tel Aviv 
where everyone talks at once. A European in the East, 
observing the exquisite manners of the Chinese and the 
Malays, feels like a savage bursting out of the jungle, waving 
a club. His good opinion of himself is easily restored when 
he comes to Tel Aviv. 

And yet some Jew who has come thither under great 
difficulties may without apparent reason (as being told he has 
applied to the wrong office for his health certificate) begin to 
scream and cry hysterically. Here is someone who has suffered 
until he can bear no more. It is important to remember 
what many of these people have endured and to feel for them 
the sympathy they deserve. Unfortunately, one has to remind 
oneself of this rather often in order to keep one’s own temper. 
Even intoxicated with freedom as they are, the Jews are 
also afraid. They are afraid even of the British police, the 
very guarantors of this precious freedom. 

When a shop or café is being boycotted (which is often), 
when a political speech starts and shouting can be heard 
from one end of Allenby Street to the other, a young British 
policeman appears quietly. With nonchalant shoulders, he 
strolls through the crowd: and there is no crowd. It has 
slunk around corners, melted away, evaporated. 

These are not pompous London policemen, the weight of 
whose dignity crushes levity. They are mere boys. If it 
were not irreverent, lowering the Union Jack, belittling the 
far-flung Empire, one might wonder if they need to shave. 
Yet the sight of one of these young British lions, roaring as 
gently as any sucking dove, will put a mob in Tel Aviv to 
flight. Sometimes in the evening these young constables 
stroll about the streets in mufti, looking strangely British in 
Jewish Tel Aviv. Even shorn of their uniforms they inspire 
terror, and little boys, climbing a wall with intent to make a 
free entrance into the outdoor-cinema, cry out in horror 
“ PO-liss ”’ and take to their heels. 

If a café offends a labour union, if a shop displays too much 
goods made in Germany, it is peacefully picketed. A crowd 
gathers at once. On this corner are two stout Jewish police- 
men, slightly swollen with aggressiveness, bristling with 
authority. No one pays the slightest attention to them. On 
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the other corner stands a slim British constable, staring 
absent-mindedly over the heads of the crowd. More and more 
persons run to join the crowd. There is perfect order. Every- 
one is quiet and peaceful. Nowhere in the world could one 
find more law-abiding citizens. The British policeman moves 
away. 

And the next time one passes there is a jagged hole in 
the window where a stone has gone through, red paint has 
been splashed over the glass, the Swastika has been marked on 
it in tar. Nobody has seen this happen. Nobody knows 
when it happened. They have done it, of course. They 
are the mysterious danger in Tel Aviv. If a Jew employs 
an Arab, they come at night and break his windows. A man 
is found on the beach with a knife in his back—their work 
again. 

: There is always something to frighten them. When there 
is war in Ethiopia there is panic in Tel Aviv. Depositors run 
to the banks for their money. When it does not flow out 
fast enough, they threaten to throw stones at the windows. 
Work on building is stopped. What are they afraid of? 
That aeroplanes en route to Ethiopia will spill bombs onto 
Palestine ? That now is the moment for the Arabs to come 
and slit their throats? They are so accustomed to the 
luxury of fear that when there is no bogy to be afraid of 
they invent one. This is the heritage of the race which has 
been harried in every country. And then suddenly comes the 
justification of this eternal fear. The riots break out again. 
Jews are being murdered in the land of their fathers. 

There is no tranquillity to-day. ‘“‘ The Trouble ”’ is still 
going on. The future is uncertain. Arab and Jew alike 
await the answer. Shall they “‘ dwell in a peaceable habitation, 
and in sure dwellings, and in quiet resting places ”’ ? 


Troy McCormick. 
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THE TYRANNY OF A WORD 


For years this article has been brewing! Several attempts 
have been abandoned. Not that the efforts were bad, but 
from the sheer failure of words for some reason to take 
effect. It is possible for people to be so firmly conditioned 
in their ideas that even the tongue of an angel is of no avail. 
Words, when used about money, seem mysteriously to lose 
their meaning. 

Then, unexpectedly, what does happen now and then to 
all who read thoughtfully happened to me. There came into 
my hands a book called The Tyranny of Words. In this 
book Mr. Stuart Chase, writing as to my mind only 
Americans can write, has made plain to me what I was 
already dimly conscious of, namely, why it is that words so 
inadequately transfer meaning. 

Peradventure others may have been lucky enough to have 
read this book. Those who have will get hold of what I 
have so long wanted to say, and that is why I am about to 
make one more attempt to set down for others something 
that seems so stark staring clear to me. 

“Neither you nor I,” says Mr. Chase (p. 197), “nor 
anyone else knows what money is nor how it works.” Being 
convinced that I do know, I here take up the challenge! 
What is more, Mr. Chase himself knows also, as I shall show 
later from his own book. And so here goes for an explanation 
of what money is and how it works. 

Money is like golf handicaps, which give in the form of a 
number the relative skill of the players. A golf handicap 
might be expressed like this :— 


Mr. A can give Mr. B 2 strokes. 


=?» w«» SSS sy 
Ta 
The method, however, that is adopted is in this form :— 
Mr. A, scratch. 
Mr. B, —2. 
Mr. C, —7. 


Now, just as a golf handicap expresses a ratio in skill by a 
number, so does money express in a number a ratio in market 
exchange—that is, real or estimated market values are 
expressed in numbers. 

For example, we do not write “a ton of tin has the 
same market value as 4 tons 5 cwts. of copper,” but 
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we express the same numerical ratio in a different way by 
saying— 

Tin, £170 a ton. 

Copper, £40 a ton. 


In other words, the ratio for exchange between tin and 
copper is as 17: 4. 


Again. Just as the relative position of players is expressed 
in numbers while a game is in progress, so also in the process 
of trading the relative position of the traders can be stated 
in numbers. For example, A owes B £5. Now there are 
several alternate variations in the way these trading scores 
may be actually kept. They all come to the same thing in 
the end, but the practical methods are slightly different. 
Either the numbers may all be written in one big account 
book or they may be written on loose sheets of paper and 
passed round in such forms as a voucher or a bill or a receipt. 
In these ways information recording transactions is expressed 
by numbers much in the same way as the progress of a golf 
match is recorded on a scoring card. 


Then again another variant is when instead of a receipt 
or credit between two definite people we use a credit form 
between an individual and the whole nation. These are our 
Treasury notes. They consist of a number on loose sheets 
of paper and indicate a part of the score between the possessor 
of the note and the nation as a whole. When these notes are 
passed from hand to hand, they have precisely the same 
effect as if all the transactions were being recorded in an 
account book. 

Another way is to stamp a number on a base metal disc. 
These metal discs have an advantage over paper in that 
they are less likely to get lost or destroyed, and so for small 
numbers we find iron pennies and zinc shillings very useful. 

Finally, in order of theoretical explanation, but first in 
historical evolution, there is the method where the numbers 
actually coincide and are equated with their origin and base 
in a precious metal such as gold or silver. This is a most 
important case, because it is the only instance of real money 
in a tangible form. Here the number is actually made 
manifest by a weight of precious metal rather than by a 
mere figure. Once the banks used to weigh a payment in 
sovereigns, going by weight not by the number of coins. 
In this case the coins are actually numbers materialised in 
metal. They are numbers translated from the abstract 
to the concrete. The origin of money numbers arose the 
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reverse way, when the number was applied to the agreed 
weight of a selected precious metal. 

We must now do a little arithmetic. I am going to use 
the word “‘ equation,”’ so may I define what I mean by the 
word ? An equation is a numerical identity hidden in two 
statements. 

Here are two equations which were recognized for many 
years during which we did have a statutory equation for 
deriving money numbers :— 

Equation 1.—The exchange value of 123.27447 grains of standard 
gold alloy=one (written £1). 


119 

Equation 2.—The exchange value of 1 oz. pure gold=4— 
(written £4 4s. 11}d.). 480 
Because equations are numerical identities, all that these 
119 §=119 

two equations really mean is (a) l1=l, (b) 4—=4—-~ 
480 480 


The practical purpose of them is to show that the degree 
of ‘‘ swapworthiness ” agreed for and taken as equating with 
the exchange ratio number one (£1) is the exchange value 
of that quantity of anything which is equal to the exchange 
value of 123.27447 grains of standard gold alloy. This is 
the gold standard for Monry. It is not, and never could be, 
a standard for VALUE. 

It appears that if people would only talk about money 
numbers instead of about sums of money, it would clear 
their minds and keep before their eyes the fact that money 
is a number and not a substance, and has therefore the 
properties of a number and not that of a commodity. Then 
when they were confronted with our American debt, written 
as £9,000,000,000, they would remember that was just a 
number for a degree of exchange ratio and not shiploads 
of gold metal. This expression ‘‘ £9,000,000,000 ’’ means a 
degree in’ market value represented by the number 
9,000,000,000, i.e., the market value of 123.27447 grs. of 
standard gold multiplied by nine thousand million. That is a 
very different meaning from a weight of gold equal in weight 
to nine thousand million sovereigns. 

With that preamble the moment appears ripe to meet 
Mr. Chase’s challenge. This is what money is and how it 
works. Money is a number stamped on paper or counter, 
or a weight of precious metal expressing a number. The 
meaning of the money number is decided by men in authority, 
and the numbers stamped on paper or metal are issued by 
them, so that the number may serve in calculating the 
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proportions in which goods and services exchange, and the 
numbered notes and coins may facilitate the keeping of 
accounts. 

Money works (when men let it) as an accountant. What 
could be simpler, since men first played poker with chips 
or Jacob bargained for Rachel in a number of years? All 
that remains is to bring forward Mr. Chase and confound 
him out of his own book for denying that he knows what 
money is. On page 256 he says, “‘ Price we know is a shifting 
concept, but at least you can pin a number to it at a given 
time and place.” What, Mr. Chase, I would like you 
to tell me is this number but a price, and contrariwise, what 
can a price or sum of money be but a number? So you see 
you do know yourself all the time. What is more, you con- 
tinue your pregnant sentence as follows : “ Value as something 
above and beyond price is a mystical notion. Economics is 
rotten with such notions. When will economists give up 
their forlorn attempts to measure the incommensurable ?” 

What bonny twins! The two essential facts in one 
breath. I could have hugged you when I read that. The 
answer is, ‘‘ When economists learn that money is a ratio 
number.” The whole Table of Weights and Measures is 
composed of numbers with special names. The ounce, the 
foot and the minute are all numbers, and so are the franc, 
the dollar and the pound sterling. 

We may forgive a racehorse for confusing his numerical 
handicap with the weight he has to carry, but surely human 
beings might do better than that ! 

Why confuse money numbers with lumps of metal or 
sheets of paper ? 

When that is done, I think (with his science of Semantics) 
Mr. Chase would say that the mental picture or reference 
is tacked on to the wrong referent in the world outside the 
mind. 

Dear me! To think I started out to write about the 
recent resurrection of the Truck Act. 


G. C. NEVILE. 


THE DANUBIAN DILEMMA 


NEVER before in the history of Central Europe have its 
composite units stood out more clearly. Before the War the 
Habsburg Empire was threatened with disintegration through 
the restlessness of its numerous peoples. The War freed 
most of these races, who, in their turn, are now facing a 
situation which will test the structure of their independence 
through and through. Yet we must remember that though 
to us Europe seems threatened by a common danger, viewed 
from those countries this danger appears different in every 
case. 

No understanding is possible of Central European affairs 
without appreciating the intensity of national feelings. In 
that part of the world a man is born knowing the pressure of 
frontiers almost in his bones. His outlook is a legacy from 
long processes of hate and distrust. National politics are 
too often handled with the petulance of village politics. A 
Hungarian will tell you that the Rumanians are an unpleasant, 
backward people; that the Czechs are dishonest and bour- 
geois. A Czech will tell you that to be a Hungarian is not 
to belong to a race but to a profession. The Poles cannot 
forget that the Czechs took a part of Silesia shortly after the 
War. It is a vindictive and irreconcilable world, scarcely 
concealing ancient feuds under a surface of modernism. 

This is the background of present-day economic questions 
which were of little consequence under the binding control 
of the Habsburgs. Then natural frontiers had formed an 
old-fashioned but successful unit. After the War these 
natural frontiers were destroyed and were replaced by a 
jealous economic nationalism. Central Europe became the 
field for political rivalry between France and Italy—the 
former supporting the status quo countries the latter the 
Revisionist ones. Owing to her geographical position, France’s 
influence in Central Europe has been more political than 
economical, whereas Italy—by providing an outlet for 
Danubian commerce at Trieste—has played a more practical 
part. From time to time the Little Entente States seemed to 
welcome the idea of a Danubian economic bloc, independent 
of outside influence ; but this never materialised, partly owing 
to differences of political outlook, partly because of the 
rigidity of their protective barriers. 

The acquisition of an African colony by Italy, her con- 
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sequent friendship with Germany and Germany’s rapid rise 
as an economic influence have altered the Danubian balance, 
Italy no longer aspires to predominance and Germany has 
taken her place. During the last few months Germany has 
openly claimed the Danube basin as her sphere of influence 
and has warned the Western Democracies off the ground. 
The Danubian reactions to this policy are of the greatest 
interest. 

Hungary is a country where, in the past, influences from 
both East and West have either collapsed or been absorbed ; 
she has never been a stepping-stone. To-day she is taking 
stock of the strength and merit of Germany as a neighbour. 
She is disturbed to find that long-dormant nationalist feelings 
are showing themselves in the Swabian villages, incited to a 
certain extent by German propaganda. Still more disturbing, 
an extremist Right-wing movement, under Major Salacsky, 
has been advocating anti-Semitic and anti-democratic 
measures and a dictatorial régime. No one knows how far 
this propaganda has eaten into the political morality of the 
country. It is well known that the Hungarian National- 
Socialists are subsidised by Germany. 

A few weeks ago, when the unrest was coming to a head, 
what was best in Hungarian political wisdom brought about 
a change of Government and chose Dr. Imredy as Prime 
Minister. Imredy has based his appeal on constitutionalism, 
to which it is believed he will bring a firm and resourceful 
handling. He has taken over the administration at a critical 
and incalculable moment in Hungarian history. Imredy has 
the task of preventing disunity in the country without being 
able to apply the forceful measures of a dictator. He is a 
believer in democracy and a friend of England, which makes 
him suspect to the pro-German Government supporters. 

As a legacy from M. Daranyi he took over the Anti- 
Semitic Bill, which was almost immediately passed. This 
Bill provided for the gradual disappearance of Jews from 
businesses, banking and public services over the period of 
five years. For over 50 years the Jews have managed the 
trade and banking of the country, which the Magyar upper 
classes considered beneath them. The average young 
Hungarian of the present day—though certainly more indus- 
trially minded than his forbears—has as yet little experience 
of business. If the Bill has had the beneficial effect at the 
moment of forestalling the rising pro-German and anti- 
Semitic feeling in the country, it is at the risk of dislocating 
trade at a time when confidence is most necessary. It is well 
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conceived in that its mildness harbours no violent anti- 
Semitism and it allows a more even balance between Jew 
and Magyar in the national life. There is always the danger, 
however, that the direction of industry, now that Jewish 
activity is limited, will find itselfi—both through Hungarian 
inexperience and sympathy—in the hands of German advisers. 

Hungary’s foreign policy presents as difficult a problem 
as her internal politics. Owing to her rearmament having 
been frowned on by the Succession States, Hungary could not 
afford the luxury of being neutral in the event of a European 
war. It is true that, with the help of Germany, she is busy 
rearming, but she is still backward in defences and would be 
in no position to refuse a request for the free passage of 
German troops should it in the near future arise. Desire for 
reunion with their fellow nationalists in Slovakia and the 
restoration of the whole of Upper Hungary is the most 
conspicuous sentiment in all classes. Hungarians have 
always been ready to place themselves under the wing of 
any Power who would further this cause. Germany has 
shown an increasing sympathy for their claims: recent events 
in Czechoslovakia have given an added impetus to their hopes. 

Hungarian-Czechoslovak relations had shown some 
improvement since the trade agreement last year. But 
since Germany’s open support of the Czechoslovakian minori- 
ties, the leading Hungarian papers have been strongly 
anti-Czech. M. Kanya, the Foreign Minister, said in Parlia- 
ment recently that the first problem on the Danube was the 
question of the minorities. Were Germany to attack Czecho- 
slovakia there is a strong possibility that Hungary might be 
bribed to side with her by a promise of Upper Hungary, or 
might attempt to recapture her old possessions by force 
once Czechoslovakia were engaged in war. The prevalent 
idea is: ‘‘ Since we cannot go against Germany, let us go with 
her and get back as much as we can.” 

It must be remembered that Hungary has always main- 
tained a dignified attitude towards the Western Powers with 
a view to ultimately furthering her demand for Revision. 
She alone has regularly paid her American debt. Now she 
feels bitterly that all she has gained is the sympathy of the 
Democracies but not their help, although by imposing on her 
the Treaty of Trianon they were responsible for depriving 
her of many vital resources. 

On the other hand, Germany has been, and is, a helpful 
neighbour. She offers vitality and self-confidence, qualities 
which both in nations and in men shed a protective glow over 
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the less fortunate. Behind this appeal is the backing 
of German trade. During the depression years Germany 
had bought up most of the markets of the smaller Central 
European States, making them to a great extent depen- 
dent on her. This economic attraction had an obvious 
political effect on these countries. With the subsequent 
rise in world prices Hungary and Austria began to increase 
their business with other Danubian States. The prospect 
of free exchange, rather than of blocked marks or lire, 
was welcomed and Germany’s bargaining power sank 
accordingly. Her economic grip on Central European trade 
has tightened again owing to the recent depression. 

Danubian buying is at present of little interest to the 
British Empire. France is comparatively self-supporting ; so 
is Russia. Italy has backed out of the picture and, in her 
turn, has become dependent on Germany to the extent of 
nearly a quarter of her foreign trade. So to the Danubian 
States at the moment German penetration represents the only 
chance of profit. 

Germany has become to-day the chief buyer for every 
country in South-Eastern Europe except Albania. Her 
greatest advance is in those countries which produce primary 
products. There is a noticeable decline in her trade with 
Czechoslovakia, which has been nearly halved since 1929. 
Elsewhere in Central and South-Eastern Europe her trade 
has increased till roughly one-fifth of it is bound up in that 
part of the world. Of these countries Hungary and Bulgaria 
are those most closely linked to Germany economically. In 
1937, 41 per cent. of Hungarian exports went to Great 
Germany ; according to a recent statement of Dr. Imredy 
the present figure is 53 per cent. Hungary is almost entirely 
dependent on her exports of primary products and Germany 
has bought up all the surplus Hungarian harvest for this year. 
_ Moreover, for countries trading with Western Europe, 
such as Hungary and Czechoslovakia, there is the risk that 
their transit rates through the Reich will be raised, thereby 
blocking their trade, should their national policy not be in 
accordance with German ideas. 

It is hardly surprising that to many people in Hungary 
acquiescence seems the only way of saving their skins and 
their livelihood. Statesmen such as Count Bethlen and Dr. 
Imredy would like to preserve her independence as long as 
possible. Obviously she cannot afford to offend Germany in any 
way but she can aim at letting the big issues in Central Europe 
settle themselves round her. 


ROSEMARY CONGREVE. 


THE GOLD FIELD OF NORTH WALES 


An Apotocy.—In my efforts to obtain a fair hearing for my 
proposition, which has for its object the scientific exploration and 
exploitation of the goldfield of North Wales, I shall in all probability 
meet some people who are not experts in the mining and metallurgy 
of gold (and they will be the first to admit this). I have therefore 
found it necessary to write this in as non-technical fashion as possible, 
and this must be my apology to those mining experts who may have 
to read it.—F. H. M. 


ANCIENT Welsh legends mention that some of the Welsh 
chieftains had chariots of gold and it was the fact that so 
much of the precious metal was exported in those early days 
that compelled Cesar to conquer Britain in order to stop the 
gold reaching his enemies in Gaul. In connection with this 
bit of history it ought to be mentioned here that at that 
time the whole of England was then Welsh territory—it was 
not until some time later that the intractable Welsh were 
driven into the mountain fastnesses of what we now call 
Wales. 

Licences to mine for gold and silver were granted during 
every reign from that of Henry III to Charles I. 

It is on record that Sir Thomas Bushell of Harlech lent 
the latter monarch gold to the value of two and a half million 
pounds which had been obtained from his mines in Wales, 
but after the failure of the Royalist cause no further reference 
is made to the finding of the precious metal until early in 
Victorian times. It would seem that all knowledge of gold 
and gold mining had been lost, for although copper, lead and 
zinc mines were in existence, gold was not produced. 

The copper miners after concentrating their ore used to 
send this to South Wales to be smelted. Sometimes these 
concentrates contained what they called ‘“ heavy copper,” 
and when this was at all plentiful they got rather better 
prices for their consignments. 

About 1840 a mining expert visited one of these old 
copper mines which had been abandoned, and whilst wander- 
ing over the dump of waste ore, he found a specimen which 
contained visible gold. Further search revealed the presence 
of more of this valuable metal which had been thrown away 
as worthless. Women and even children were employed to 
search over the dump, and their efforts resulted in some 
thousands of pounds worth of gold being recovered. It is from 
this time that the modern history of Welsh gold mining begins. 
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After the discovery of gold in the waste dump of this 
old copper mine search was made in the surrounding hill 
and almost immediately quartz reefs were found which 
contained gold assaying many hundreds of ownces to the ton 
of rock. For the benefit of those who have had very little 
to do with gold it would be as well if some light was throw, 
upon its value, etc. 

An ounce of gold is worth to-day about £7. In the 
Victorian era it was worth only about £3 18s. Gold is q 
very heavy metal, being nineteen times as heavy as water: 
a cubic inch of gold weighs ten ounces and is worth £70, 

The cost of mining and recovering the gold from the op 
varies according to the cost of labour and transport in the 
country where the mines are situated: an average figure 
would be about 25s. a ton. It stands to reason, therefore, 
that a quartz reef containing only one ounce to the ton 
must be a splendid mining proposition to-day, as this would 


ensure a clear profit of £5 15s. on every ton mined. Ther }! 


are very few gold mines in the world that produce one 
ounce to the ton, many of them are content with a few penny: 


weights, but as one pennyweight is worth 7s., a mine can be | 


made to pay its way when the production is only 4 dwts, 
to the ton of ore. 

In the Victorian period, however, the price of gold was 
only a little more than half what it is now, and what must 
also be taken into account, the fact that the knowledge of 
gold mining was then in its infancy, that all drilling was done 
by hand, the only explosive used being old-fashioned gun- 
powder, candles being the only means of illumination. 

Also, in those days the machinery for recovering the gold 
was most primitive. Much of it that was in use having been 
invented by men who knew nothing whatever about gold, it 
is not to be wondered at that many mines were abandoned 
as being profitless. Even when the industry got into full 
swing in the latter part of the Victorian period, the only 
means used for recovering the gold from the crushed ore was 
mercury for amalgamating. 

We cannot, therefore, be surprized if only two or three 
mines survived, and these only proved profitable when 
* visible’ gold occurred. 


There is a saying amongst miners that “ visible” gold } 


means one ounce to the ton at least. Gold is spoken of as 
“‘ visible’? when it occurs in little blobs or streaks large 
enough to be seen readily with the naked eye without having 
to use a magnifier, 
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thi Reverting to the time when gold was only £3 18s. an 
‘1! ounce and the methods of mining and gold recovery were as 
rimitive as described, it is no wonder then “ visible” gold 
was the only ore that paid to work. 

Now “ visible ” gold only occurs in shoots—that is to say, 
the reefs may show no gold at all to the eye during some 
hundreds of yards of mining and then the shoot is struck. 
This forms an irregular patch in the reef perhaps 50 ft. or 
more wide and a 100 up and down. ‘The old miners drilled 
and blasted a level which was merely a tunnel into the 
mountainside along the course of the reef. Then they 
sruck a “‘ shoot ” and mined this out completely, after which 
the tunnel was continued in the hope of striking another 
“bonanza.” Sometimes the tunnelling was continued for 
months without reward and, the capital having been exhausted, 
the mine was either abandoned or sold if a purchaser could 
be found. Miner’s luck is proverbial and proved true in one 
instance at least. 

A mine had been sold after many months of profitless 
garching for a shoot. On the first day the new owners 
he {started operations the blasting uncovered “ visible” gold 
3, {which increased in richness the further they drove their way 
‘ [into the shoot, and it took nearly twelve months before this 
shoot was exhausted. 


vas 
ust There is also the tale of the mine owner who for months had 
of tunnelled along the reef without success. Funds ran low, his credit 


was exhausted, and he could not even get powder and candles. He 
and his two workmen decided that they had sufficient of the former 
in- for another blast, after which it was decided that the mine should be 
abandoned. 

old Late that night they completed their drilling, charged the holes 
with gunpowder, and lit the fuse. Boom! went the shots, and after 
allowing time for the air to clear, they went in and commenced to 
bring out the broken rock which had been blasted down. On examining 
ied this they found a nice show of “ visible” gold. Their credit having 
ull been restored, they mined out the shoot and netted over £20,000. 


In these shoots the gold sometimes occurs in unbelievable 
richness. In one instance after firing the shots the rock 
was found to be badly fractured and crowbars had to be 
fused to pry it loose, and even then it was found that the 
gold was so plentiful that this ductile metal actually held 
old the broken rock together and the pieces had to be twisted 
to break them loose. 
ge On another occasion the gold instead of being found in 
ng threads through the rock was found to occur as a thin sheet 

ina shaley portion of the reef. This was told to a group of 
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us by a one-time manager of a mine who described how he 
removed this sheet by rolling it up. ‘“ Just like linoleum 9” 
asked one irrepressible. “ Yes, just like linoleum,” was the 
reply. 

When the late Pritchard Morgan made his phenomena] 
strike in the 80’s he said he would be able to pay off the 
national debt—and he believed it, for the ore in places was 
almost half of it metallic gold. But it was only a shoot—a 
very big and rich one, but like all shoots it came to an end 
after a while. 

The following extract was taken exactly as it appear 


from Hunts’ Mining, published in 1880 :— 
Gold 
Date Mine Tons ounces Remarks 
of ore recovered 
1862 Vigra and Clogau 789 732 (Poor) 
” ” 13 4,566 (Rich) 


The remark ‘“ Poor” applied to 732 ounces from 789 tons 
of ore explains exactly the attitude towards the ores at that 
time ; 18} dwts. to the ton with the means for mining and 
recovery then available did not seem a good proposition. 

It is a fact that the ores were broken up and sorted by 
hand, only rich “ visible”’ being picked out for treatment, 
the remainder being dumped as waste. 

The machine which met with most favour then was the 
“‘ Britten Pan.” This was a hemispherical bowl of cast iron 
around the interior of which a pear-shaped mass of iron, a 
muller, slowly gyrated. The rich ore was broken up into 
pieces about 4-in. cube and fed gradually into the pans by 
hand. Mercury was also added and the pans kept full of 
water from a pipe which flowed continuously. 

The mullers slowly crushed the ore to an impalpable pulp and the 
released gold combined with the mercury at the bottom of the pan 
whilst the finely ground quartz was carried away in the overflow from 
the pans. After some hours’ grinding the remainder of the quartz 
was washed away and the mercury with the gold in it was drawn of 
through a hole at the bottom of the pan. 

Nothing better has been devised for dealing with the very rich 
ores than the Britten Pans. Such ores if they had been fed to stamps 
would have resulted in a mass of metallic gold and quartz being pounded 
together, the only other practicable alternative being to smelt the ore. 


The pans were certainly efficient but oh ! how slow. 

The writer had opportunities of checking the output 
from a set of ten pans each 3 ft. in diameter, and the most 
that could be treated in a day was 5 cwt. of ore. The “ Milks 
of God” with a vengeance ! 
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These Britten Pans or their broken remains are still to be found 
all over the goldfield and thus throw a lot of light upon the nature of 
the only ores the old Welsh miners dealt with, ie., only those that 
were very rich. 

In later days stamps were introduced, the first being put 
up by Pritchard Morgan in 1887 at the Gwynfyndd Mine. 
Another battery of 50 stamps was erected for the Clogan 
(St. David’s) Mine, the only other being a small pilot mill of 
five stamps at the little Prince Edward Mine at Trawsfynydd. 
“Poor”? (sic) ores were in consequence capable of being 
treated now and the crushed rock was allowed to flow over 
inclined tables covered with copper sheets which had been 
amalgamated with mercury. As the crushed material flowed 
over these the gold was caught by the mercury, whilst the 
sands flowed away as “tailings” into the river. For years 
the river for miles below the mills ran white as milk owing 
to the finely ground quartz which was carried in suspension 
inthe water. In flood-time this white silt was deposited over 
the fields on both sides of the river, and at the present day 
itis possible to find these old “ tailings’ beneath the grass 
roots for miles below where the mills stood, and to pan gold in 
them too ! 

From this it is obvious that the crude amalgamation 
process was anything but efficient and it is very probable 
that this process failed to catch more than 60 per cent. of 
the gold in the ores. 

In spite of this inefficiency the following figures, which 
have been extracted from Government returns, show the 
amount of gold upon which royalties had been paid and, as 
will be shown presently, these by no means indicate the total 
amount of gold actually produced. Between 1887 and 1907 
the total amount of gold ore extracted from the mines in 
Merionethshire was 218,083 tons and from this 92,777 ounces 
of gold were recovered. 

If this recovery be accepted as representing only 60 per 
cent., then the total possible recovery from this tonnage 
would have been 154,617 ounces, equivalent to 154 penny- 
weights to the ton. The value of this amount of gold at the 
present price of the metal would be £1,082,319. 

The 40 per cent. which it is considered is not included 
in the figures above represents in part that lost down the 
tiver through inefficient treatment plant and part that was 
stolen. The latter was quite an important item. 

Rich gold ore was sent out of the mines loose in trams. What 


more natural than that a trammer seeing a particularly inviting speci- 
ment should pocket it, at first merely as an interesting specimen which 
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would not be missed. There were, however, others (known on the Rand 
as “ Illicit Gold Buyers ’’) who frequented the pubs in the surrounding 
towns and tempted men to bring them specimens. ‘“‘ Specimens” 
which contained two or three pounds worth of gold were in this manner 
bought for a few shillings “‘ beer money.” 
The purchasers after a year or two had accumulated perhaps a couple 
of tons of very rich ore and the problem now was how to dispose of it, 
First of all they obtained from the Government a “ take note” 
on a small area. A “take note” is virtually a government licence to 
mine. This permit perhaps cost them £10. A small Britten pan was 
installed which was operated by water power of which there ig an 
abundance in the district. A bit of blasting was done in any lode on 
their property by way of camouflage, then the accumulated hoard of 
“ specimens ” was treated and the resulting bullion declared, and the 
necessary royalty paid. The total cost of all these items, including the 
purchase of the “ specimens,” did not perhaps amount to more than 
£50, but if the bullion recovered was only 50 ounces (a conservative 
figure), valued then at £3 18s. an ounce, and therefore worth £195, 
the profit on the whole transaction would be about £150. This is only 
one instance based on facts, and there were many of these agents, 

The position to-day is very different. Modern gold 
mining machinery and treatment plant is capable of recover. 
ing over 90 per cent. of the metal. Moreover, with the price 
of gold stabilized at about £7 an ounce, quite poor ores can 
be treated profitably. 

But there is another factor of even greater importance 
in the North Wales goldfields. 

As we have seen, in the past only the very rich ores 
containing “ visible”’ gold could be treated. Now the ores 
in which this “ visible ’’ is found only occur in what is known 
as the Clogau Slate. This slate contains graphite. 

The gold originally came from deep down in the earth’s 
crust. It was in solution in hot water, together with other 
minerals. As it ascended the pressure and temperature fell 
to a point when the gold tended to become precipitated with 
very little encouragement. This solution having reached the 
Clogau Slates, it encountered the graphite in these and some 
of it became precipitated as metallic gold, the precipitation 
being more intense where the graphite was most abundant 
and also where the fissure up which the solution ascended 
widened, thus reducing pressure and consequently tempera- 
ture. In this manner the shoots of gold were formed. 

Now only a portion of the gold in the ascending solutions 
was precipitated in this way. Much of it passed further up 
the fissures into horizons above that of the Clogau Slates and 
eventually became precipitated, but not so much as “ visible” 
gold as finely disseminated metal in the lodes. 

The maximum thickness of the Clogau Slates is about 
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600 feet, but over large areas it is much less than this, conse- 
quently mining in search of rich “ visible” ore has had to be 
confined to this thickness. The gold in the other horizons 
above it, which are over 3,000 ft. thick, not being “ visible ” 
but fine grained, could not be treated by the old recovery 
methods and consequently the horizons above the Clogau 
Slates are virtually virgin ground for modern mining 
operations. 

The area occupied by the Clogau Slate horizon is perhaps 
15 square miles, whilst the area of the other horizons in 
which the fine gold occurs is nearer 50 square miles. 

Welsh gold has got a very bad name: ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred who know anything about the goldfield 
sum it up as “patchy.” This is the result of that blind 
policy of hunting for rich shoots the profit from which, after 
one had been exhausted, was expended in searching for 
another. 

It may sound paradoxical but it is nevertheless true— 
the curse of Welsh gold has been its extreme richness. 

Had the rich “ visible” gold been non-existent the early 
mining which set the fashion of “ shoot hunting ” would not 
have taken place, and it is probable that not until recent 
years since gold has reached £7 an ounce that the field would 
have been exploited. 

It is not too late even now to start investigating the gold 
field properly. The most difficult obstacle which will have 
to be overcome, however, is to dispel that prejudice against 
it which has grown up partly through ignorance of its true 
structure and potentialities and partly through disappoint- 
ment which has arisen in that blind search for rich shoots. 
If the average value of the ore, which is about 9 dwts. per 
ton, be taken as a basis for calculation, and any rich shoots 
which may be met with be considered as bonuses, then the 
field stands a chance of getting as good if not a better reputa- 
tion for average working values as the Rand. 


F. H. MAcKINTOSH. 


VOL, CX] 7 


FEMINISM TO-DAY 


I was having lunch in a little restaurant in Paris. We were 
a party of three: myself, a French woman, and a Jewish 
friend just back from Russia. Like all his race our host is 
persistent, and in his company the conversation inevitably 
gravitates back to what interests him—so we heard a good 
deal about Muscovy. But in the middle of his description 
of its marvels he laid down his knife and fork and leaned 
_across the little table with the air of someone who is going to 
tell you a piece of news really worth hearing. ‘“ At any rate,” 
he said emphatically, ‘‘ the present Government of Russia 
has proved one thing—-and proved it indisputably—which will 
have an incalculable effect all over the world.’ We both 
sat up, my French friend and I, waiting for the conclusion of 
this tremendous generalisation; and he went on, rather 
defiantly, as though expecting contradiction. “ It has proved 
the intellectual inferiority of women.” 

There was a pause, and to emphasise the anticlimax 
Madame X. said slowly: “Il vous a done fallu tant de peine, 
tant de travail, pour arriver la?” 

Our host glanced from one to the other, and with a little 
sigh—the sigh of a raconteur whose story has failed of its 
effect—-said in pained tones: “ But you agree? You don't 
either of you contradict me ?”’ We nodded together, no, we 
neither of us did. “‘ Why, when I said that in New York .. .” 
and he rolled his eyes upwards in a manner which left us in no 
doubt of the outburst of disgust which had greeted this 
enunciation of the result of the Soviet experiment in the 
New World. 

But we remained unimpressed. For neither Madame X. 
nor I had ever had any illusions in the matter; from ou 


cradles we had both been well aware that, in spite of their) 


many and deplorable deficiencies, men had designed and 
fashioned the shape of the world in which we lived—so that 
though one often wished they managed better, still ther 
intellectual superiority was unquestioned. 

This statement of an obvious truth stuck in my memory, 
I mused upon it for days, its various implications became 
absorbing, and led me into an attempt to make some sort 
revaluation of Feminism. 

It is a word which seems to have gone out of fashion in the 
last few years. There is a good deal less talk of women’ 
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rights than there used to be at the beginning of the century, 
and upon the whole the female sex seem less enthusiastic 
about achieving equality with the lords of creation than they 
were even a quarter of a century ago. They have attained 
objectives which would have fully satisfied the early suffra- 
ettes; they vote in England (where voting is of remarkably 
little importance), they work for their living everywhere, 
they pay taxes, enter the learned professions, own property, 
administer businesses, drive cars and write books—-and yet 
the Golden Age seems as far off as ever ! 


There is an economic explanation of this disappointing 
result; people are beginning to realise that the emancipation 
of women has been highly profitable to industrial capitalism 
in providing an inexhaustible supply of cheap labour. One 
cannot neglect that theory, but it is not a full solution, for a 
good deal of invidious discrimination between the sexes still 
exists, except in Russia. Under the Soviets absolute equality 
between men and women is (or was until very recently) a 
cardinal point of doctrine. Certainly at one time (or so one 
has been led to believe) there were women judges, soldiers, 
miners and members of every profession, while divorce was 
equally easy of attainment for both husband and wife; and 
the little accident of child-bearing, though it could not be 
entirely eliminated, or heroically foregone as by the Amazons, 
was, at any rate, minimised as much as possible by an opera- 
tion which could be demanded free, gratis and for nothing at 
will. They say it is all a good deal changed to-day, like many 
other things. Abortion and easy divorce are now officially 
frowned upon, the precedent of female diplomats and com- 
missars has had no remarkable sequel and one hears less and 
less about the feminine contingent of the Russian Army— 
once a source of such endless fun to the Italian comic papers, 
which never tired of exploiting all the varied possibilities of a 
regiment of women commanded by men, the idea of female 
officers as well passing the bounds of Italian imagination. 


I am not sufficiently acquainted with the latest inter- 


: pretations of Marxist Ideology to account for this new 


orientation ; but (to use the simpler language which I under- 
stand) I can guess to what the change isdue. If my informant 
was right, ils ont changé tout cela; which only shows that 
everyone is capable of learning by experience. In Russia, 
which went further than anyone else in the full practice of 
the most extreme form of Feminism, the tide seems to have 
turned—or the pendulum swung back, whichever way you 
like to put it. Instead of advancing towards a new order 
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of society in which women shall at last attain absolute equality 
with men, the brakes have been put on. 


The same tendency is also apparent elsewhere, in ty 
forms. Under the régimes of Liberal Democracy, wher 
Feminism was born, the new gains are maintained but not 


materially increased ; women hold the positions they haye| ' 
won but the offensive campaign has come to an end and there} 


seems to be no intention of a new attack. In England 
France and America the question of women’s rights is in 
longer of burning urgency—who to-day falls into transports 
of indignation about the exclusion of the female sex from an 
particular function ? And in the Totalitarian States there js 
not only a negative pause, but a positive campaign in the other 
direction. 


The Italian conception of Feminism was explained to 
me not long ago at great length and with much eloquene 
by somebody admirably well qualified to express the general 
feeling on the subject. He was of the generation brought up 
Fascist, son of one of the original marchers on Rome, an 
active member of the Party and at the time of our acquaint. 
ance in that stage of white-hot enthusiasm which goes with the 
completion of one’s first quarter of a century. It is only 
truthful to add that in addition to a fine turn of natural 
eloquence he possessed the further advantage of magnificent 
good looks—such flaming dark eyes, such flashing white teeth, 
such a perfect profile that I was not tempted to the futility 
of argument, but listened meekly to his exposition of women’s 
place in the world without interruption. He assured me 
that equality between the sexes was a mere phrase devoid 
of meaning, and that if women abandoned their proper rile 
of wife and mother to interfere with men’s concerns they 
were not only incapable of achieving any good—lacking the 
requisite physical and mental capacity—but must infallibly 
do great harm, to themselves, perhaps (I gathered that to bes 
secondary consideration), but primarily to men, by posing a 
rivals yet claiming a special consideration to which they 
had no right outside their own sphere. In effect, this ravish- 


ingly handsome young man of average intelligence and good} 


education said: “‘ I will pay compliments and sing serenade, 
I mean to get married immediately and my wife and children 
will be the charm of my leisure and the reward of my labours; 
but women who set up to be learned, who talk about politics 
go in for higher education and earn their livings need expett 
no quarter from me. I do not fear their competition, for! 
have the better intelligence and the stronger physique ; but 


propas 
propas 
tion. 
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they would do well to reckon seriously with mine, for I intend 
to do all in my power to put them in their proper place and no 
sruples of false chivalry will deter me. If they choose to 
come down to earth, @ pied d’egalité, they will soon find that 
they have made a mistake ; for we Italians do not intend to 

mit them to interfere with what is not their concern, 
op do all the harm they have been allowed to do 
elsewhere.” 

[I heard this discourse with suitable humility ; and though 

thaps the temptation of such a good audience accounted 
for some of the more extravagant flights of his eloquence, 
this young man was, I think, fairly representative of what 
young Italy feels about Feminism. Nor is there any move- 
ment of reaction among Italian women; they are either 
perfectly content with their lot, or do not see their way to 
changing it. I myself incline to the former theory. 


And in Germany one gets the impression that much the 
same set of ideas are now in the ascendant. Indeed, some 
fgures were recently published which reveal more expres- 
sively than anything else the object in life which is put before 
German women, the propaganda which—in that land of 
propaganda, where every aspect of life is approached in 
propagandist form—is destined to guide the female popula- 
tion. The birth-rate in Germany, which was 1,127,000 in 
1930, fell by 1933 to 971,000. Steps were then taken, orders 
given, decrees pronounced; and by 1936 it had risen to 
1,279,000. And that would seem to be that—for having a 
baby and being a militant Feminist are two incompatible 
occupations. 

Women certainly enjoy a particularly privileged position 
in America ; there is less prejudice against them as the rivals 
of men than anywhere else in the world and they enjoy 
correspondingly greater success and power. In the New 
World women have, of course, until very recently enjoyed 
what is called in economics a rarety value ; the male popula- 
tion exceeded the female for many generations and is only 
now beginning to equal it ; a fact which gave the Feminists a 
fying start. But none the less I have a strong impression 
that militant Feminism even in America is waning. American 


|, Women would certainly not accept any curtailment of their 
| liberties or alteration of their privileged status; but they 


seem on the whole to be fairly well satisfied with what they 
have got and not particularly anxious at the moment to find 
fresh fields for conquest; one feels rather that they begin 
to be preoccupied with a different problem and that the 
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campaign for the equality of the sexes is now relegated to 
second place. 


Feminism—women’s attempt to achieve economic and 
political equality with men—-was a movement born in the 
Anglo-Saxon countries ; and that for a precise reason. It was 
one of the many by-products of the Puritan philosophy ; and 
now that there is a general reaction against that attitude to 
life Feminism seems to be losing its driving power. For it 
was at its origin essentially a movement of reaction ; first 
and foremost a protest against the intolerable, and an effort 
to change what had become beyond bearing. That situation 
has, however, evolved very considerably since the first 
Feminists raised their banner; Puritan morals are losing 
ground all over the world and, though it is still impossible to 
foresee into what form they will eventually crystallise, the 
strait-jacket they imposed upon society has already been 
very much relaxed and looks as though it would ultimately 
be cast off altogether. 

Now though the Feminists did not know it, that strait. 
jacket was really what they were protesting against. They said 
they wanted political, social and economic equality with 
men, but what made them think they desired all those things 
was the absolute certainty that they needed something 
different, that the existing order of society was no longer good 
enough. For Puritan morals pressed far more hardly on women 
than on men. They led to a very singular conception of what 
the commerce between the sexes should be—a mixture of 
sticky sentimentality and the Scarlet Woman. No such 
prejudices ever penetrated outside the Puritan countries; 
nobody else’s eyes were ever so blinded to reality as to conceive 
of woman as a being of unearthly purity and at the same time 
monstrous corruption ; so it was only in Puritan countries 
that the reaction of Feminism was really strong. In societies 
where the female half of the population on the whole received 
what it wanted from the other half, there was no piled up 
sense of frustration and starvation on which the Feminist 
doctrines could work. 


Feminism was one army in the field, part of a coalition 
arrayed against the big battalions of Puritan philosophy 
which has waged a long guerilla warfare on so many fronts 
for the last fifty years ; and our certainty of ultimate victory 
to-day is in part due to the Feminist exertions. But other 
allies have now taken over the attacking operations, and 
Feminism in its old conception has been much weakened by 
some of those allies, notably by the set of ideas bound up with 
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the theory of psycho-analysis. Though that pseudo-science 
has been responsible for so much harm, yet still in all honesty 
one must acknowledge a debt to it—a shaming thought, as 
though one had forgotten the multiplication table and was 
obliged to proffer reluctant thanks to the first officious ten- 
ear-old who could put one right about nine times seven. 

All the great discoveries of Freud and his disciples have 
been known by heart and taken for granted in every non- 
Puritan country since the beginning of time; and one has 
only to read the literature of the 18th century in English to 
realise that even with us, they have only very recently been 
forgotten. Those very curious theories of phobias and obses- 
sions—pushed to an obvious extreme and used as the basis 
for deductions quite palpably out of reason—have, never- 
theless, owed a large part of their success to the explanation 
they gave of why many people (and especially women) feel so 
extremely uncomfortable, ill at ease and out of tune with life. 
Dressed up in a new disguise, clothed in all the cabalistic 
prestige of scientific phraseology, the old truths have per- 
colated to a public which had forgotten them ; and a vast 
body of literature, much of it highly comic, has recently 
grown up principally occupied with proving the indisputable 
facts about sexual relations which have always been assumed 
as the basis of life in non-Puritan countries. 

There was an amusing couplet composed during the early 
Feminist enthusiasm in England about two of the leaders 
of education for women; pioneers who achieved great 
things, ladies of formidable learning who helped to launch 
that curious system of bringing up girls as though they were 
boys which has had such a vast effect. Here it is :— 


Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts do not feel. 
How different from us 

Are Miss Beale and Miss Buss ! 


That sums up very neatly the inherent weakness in the 
Feminist movement: how different indeed! The difficulty 
of the Miss B.’s has always been to keep their troops together ; 
they have had to combat a continuous leakage to the side of 
the enemy. The psycho-analysts have given an explanation 
of this tendency to treason—though in quite unnecessarily 
grandiloquent language, and citing examples of truly horri- 
fying abnormality. But it is the normal who have principally 
profited. 

Feminism has consequently changed in aspect a good 
deal. Its effect has been world-wide, even Islam has felt it ; 
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but the original shock-troops, the ferocious masculine women 
determined to assert their independence and _ intellectual] 
equality with the other sex, scornfully contemptuous of the 
feminine réle in life, have now been exposed for what they are 
—essentially to be pitied. None the less society has altered, 
and altered irrevocably. There can be no question of putting 
women back in their places; they have changed, men’s 
conception of them has changed, their economic position has 
changed—for better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sick. 
ness and in health. And the new status has created a 
different set of problems which the early Feminist pioneers 
did not foresee, or preferred to ignore. One has the im. 
pression that it is the fait accompli with which modern society 
is principally preoccupied; and the result of the Soviet 
experiment is consequently not of surpassing interest to 
women in the Western World. They have already discovered 
that there is an inherent fallacy in the Feminist philosophy, 
of which the career of the earliest militant, Dido, Queen of 
Carthage, ought to have warned them. 

Dido was the first woman-who-did of whom we have any 
record ; a personality too forceful and enterprising to submit 
tamely to masculine domination. Therefore she ran away, 
and being of royal blood founded a kingdom of her own and 
governed it with brilliant success, in solitary state and perfect 
independance. But there still remained an obstacle to com. 
plete happiness, a sense of futility which the shipwrecked 
Aineas immediately appreciated; for, like all successful 
adventurers, he was a good judge of character. In answer to 
his tactful probings the Queen confessed that one desire 
remained unsatisfied, and Atneas (though he knew the 
answer) then put the final question : 

“ But what is it that Dido can desire 

And not attain, be it in human power?” 
To which the unfortunate Queen replied : 
“The thing, that I will die before I ask 

And yet desire to have before I die,” 
thereby revealing a vulnerable point of which Afneas (like 
all his successors) was not slow to take advantage. If all 
history repeats itself, this particular aspect of it certainly 
has done so ever since: and that (as there has now been time 
to discover) is the weakness of Feminism. 


JANE SOAMES. 
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THE COMPLEAT HOUSEWIFE 


0x ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEWOMAN’S COMPANION, to give the 
book its full title. ‘Thank goodness it has turned up again. 
I was afraid we had lost it in the move. 

In 1904 I bought it from a barrow in the Farringdon 
Road together with an ancient volume dealing with monkish 
improprieties of the middle ages. I gave the latter to my 
brother-in-law who has a fancy for that sort of book. Mine 
seemed a good buy, for it is not every day that for fourpence 
you can pick up six hundred receipts (not recipes, mark you) 
for cooking, confectionery, jellies, wines, cordials and elec- 
tuaries, to say nothing of three hundred remedies guaranteed 
to cure all the ills that flesh in those days was heir to. 

Se I had been worrying about that book. I was distrait, 
apt to talk to myself and losing weight. My wife said, 
“What does it matter if the old thing is lost?” You, of 
course, will understand that to lose such a mine of useful 
and reliable information is no light matter, so, when it came 
to light again I rejoiced and made much of it, savouring to 
the full that prodigal-father feeling. 

The author is just E. Smith. A common enough name. 
At first I wondered was she Eliza, Edith or even Eleanor ? 
Matron or Maid? Dark or Fair? Regretfully I have come 
to the conclusion that she was a he, maybe Edward or 
Ebenezer, for on page 301 he discloses himself as an accom- 
plished roué and very glad of his own quack remedies. 

My copy is a mere eleventh edition ‘‘ Published at The 
Golden Bough, against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street, 
in 1742,” and at five shillings must have been a best seller 
initsday. In a long introduction the author wisely remarks : 
“This art of cookery, that we may, I think, with good reason 
believe is arrived at its greatest height and perfection, if it 
is not got beyond it, even to its declension: for whatever 
new, upstart, out-of-the-way messes some humorists have 
invented, such as stuffing a roasted leg of pork with pickled 
herring and the like, are only the sallies of a capricious 
appetite, and debauching, rather than improving the art 
itself.” I note, however, that E. Smith makes no bones 
about stuffing a leg of mutton with oysters, which seems 
equally heinous to me. 

I am not surprised that the list of 300 remedies followed 
the 600 receipts or that some of the former “ have never 
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before been published, have cured when all others haye 
failed ; and a few of them which I have communicated to g 
Friend have proved a very handsome livelihood.” 

The stark simplicity, the stoic frugality of the seventeen 
forties is what appeals to me. Mrs. Beaton, of cookery book 
fame, was generous enough in her recipes (beg pardon, 
receipts) but is mean and stingy compared to EK. Smith, 
who sets out to make a plain pancake with “a pint of cream 
and eight eggs, a pound of butter and a little sack,” though 
content to thicken the whole with a mere three spoonfuls of 
flour. 

He invests the prosaic codfish with a new and succulent 
appeal. All my life I have feared and hated codfish, boiled 
to a semi-transparency, garnished with a thin though 
lumpy white sauce and served warm with par-boiled potatoes, 
My friend Smith says: ‘‘ Cut your cod in thin slices, and lay 
them one by one on the bottom of a dish; put in a pint of 
white wine, half a pound of butter, some oysters and their 
liquor, two or three blades of mace, a few crumbs of bread, 
some pepper and salt, and let it stew till tis enough. Garnish 
the dish with lemon.”’ One day when there is no one else in 
the house I mean to enjoy cod. 

Then there is The Pulpatoon of Pigeons—the very name a 
meal in itself. “‘ Take mushrooms, palats (our greengrocer 
is out of ‘ palats’ whatever they may be, so we are hung up 
at the moment), oysters, sweet-breads and butter. Put 
all in a strong gravy, heat over the fire, thicken with egg and 
butter, then half roast eight pigeons. Scrape a pound of veal 
and two pounds of marrow .’ A hungry man can bear no 
more, but that is just how we start to make a Pulpatoon. 
There is plenty more to add. When the palats turn up, and 
if the post-prandial remedies prove effective maybe I will let 
you know what the finished article is like. 

And you, Good Housewife and Companion of somebody 
else, do you know how to keep green peas till Christmas! 
‘“‘Tf you put them in the pot when the water boils and let 
them have four or five walms, dry them on a fair cloth, have 
bottles ready dried and fill them to the necks, and pour over 
them melted mutton fat and cork them down very close and 
set them in the cellar,” you may have your peas at Christmas. 
So simple. No messy tins to dispose of and if Bacillus 
Botulinus should supervene about New Year’s Day there is 
‘“‘ A cure for green Sickness” on page 283. 


In this compact volume all tastes are catered for, al 
eventualities met. The Isaac Walton may have his Salmon 
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Blovon, his Jole of Sturgeon, Pole of Ling, Stewed Tench and 
Pitchcocked Eels. The Nimrod will find such sporting 
Dishes as Young Pheasants in June, Peepers Roasted or a 
Dish of Sucking Rabbits. For Academy Banquets let me 
recommend Geese and Roast Fowls a-la-daube. 

Our ancestors despised the teetotaler and the vegetarian 
and for such as he even Cabbage Pudding could not be 
recommended, for it includes the lean part of a leg of veal 
and an equal weight of suet. Parsnip fritters seem innocent 
enough and there are fruit receipts in plenty. Some previous 
fair owner of the book has left a faded ink mark alongside, 
“Another way to pickle Barberries”’ and the same against 
“To preserve Apricocks ripe.” Times have changed, for an 
Apricot of home origin is hard to come by these days. There 
is a succulent method of dealing with “The Great White 
Plum.” That would be the White Magnum Bonum which is 
still grown in the old orchards of Worcestershire. 

It is when we come to the home-made wines and cordials 
that E. Smith really lets himself go. Had he lived to-day I 
imagine him scurrying from the palatial kitchen of the best 
hotel to the cocktail bar to attend to his dual duties. His 
evenings he would spend at the Institute of Apothecaries. 

“How about a spot of Shrub before turning in, sir?” 
Ihear him say. “* Never heard of it? My dear sir, try this.” 
Take two quarts of fine brandy and put it in a large bottle, 
and put into it the juice of five lemons, and the skin of two, 
and half a nutmeg. Stop it up and let it stand three days, 
and add to it three pints of white wine, a pound and a half 
of sugar, mix it, strain twice through a flannel and bottle it 
up; it is a pretty wine and a cordial.” EK. Smith, I believe 
you. 

Then there’s Ebulum. No, you will not find it in the 
dictionary, for I have looked, but I think the word ebullient 
must come from it. You just start with a hogshead of strong 
ale and do a little addition. After a draught or two multi- 
plication will follow of itself. One terrible drink reeks of 
Voodooism at its worst. It is called Cock Ale. ‘‘ Take ten 
gallons of ale and a large cock, the older the better. . . .” 
Enough, there are limits. Housewives you may have been, 
but gentlewomen never to have so ill-used an ancient barn- 
door. In 1742 manners were marvellous and customs 
beastly, snail water, animal excreta, dried worms and such 


_ nastiness went to make their potions and electuaries. 


After over-banqueting Mr. Denzil Onslow’s Surfeit Water 
must have been in great demand. Probably its popularity 
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was based on a fluid content of one and a half gallons of the 
best brandy spiced with a few harmless herbs. Mr. Smith 
says that “added to Milk it is a cordial milk-water.” Quy, 
milk bars should make a note of it. 

As for that stitch in the side which follows the too large 
Sunday dinner, “'Take Rosin, pound and sift it, and with 
treacle mix it into an electuary, and lick it up often in the day 
or night.” Very persistent things stitches, but a little electuary 
under the pillow at night, an occasional lick, and there you 
are. So simple. 

Diseases of malnutrition were common in those days in 
spite of The Compleat Housewife, but did they bother with 
ultra-violet rays and irradiated cod liver oil? Not much, 
They knew how to treat little Willie’s Rickets. “ Take 
Polypodium growing upon a church or an oak, three ounces 
scraped, etc.,” but more important still, ““ You must take 
butter in the month of May, and wash it in the dew of the 
wheat, and anoint the child’s back and ribs, stroking it down- 
wards and upon the finall of the belly and swing the child 
often with the heel upwards.” Dew from the corn is also 
recommended mixed with oil of tartar for removing freckles, 
Katherine Hepburn might be glad of this pretty whimsey. 

How backward our doctors are. They take ages to cure 
jaundice, while Smith does it while you wait. “To cure a 
Jaundice, take a live Tench, slit it down the belly, take out 
the guts, and clap the tench to the stomach as fast as possible. 
It will cure immediately.” 

Then oculists. What do they know about eyes ? Nothing. 
Smith says, “To clear the eyes. Take the white of hen’s 
dung, dry it well and beat it to powder, sift it and blow it 
into the eyes when the party goes to bed.” 

Have you a relaxed uvula? “To draw up the Uvula. 
Take ground ivy and heat it well between two tiles and lay 
it as warm as can be borne on the top of the head.” I 
should never have thought of that, but Smith has another 
remedy if it fails. 

Ah, well, I have my Compleat Housewife back again. 
Once more I can dream of those delicious dishes which I 
shall never enjoy, savour those remedies which the hygiene 
of this brave new world no longer allows me to sample, but 
what I cannot understand is how any parent can possibly 
face the prospect of conducting a house and raising a family 
without a copy. Yet when I lose mine my wife says, “ What 
does it matter?” Matter. I ask you. 


RAYMOND Bvws#. 


( 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming 
three months the indications at present are :— 


(a) That over the British Isles as a whole the deficiency 
of rain will continue and become more general. 

(b) That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
England and Wales and particularly so in the South- 
West of England. 


Considering the individual months the indications at 
present are :— 

(c) That August will bring a slight deficiency of rain to 

most parts of the British Isles. 

(d) That this deficiency will be noticeable in the South 
of England, but not traceable further North and in 
Scotland. 

(e) That during September the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will again be below the average. 

(f) That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
over the Western seaboard of England and Wales 
extending North-Eastward to parts of Scotland. 

(g) That during October the general deficiency of rain 
will become more accentuated over all of the British 
Isles and particularly so in the South-West of England. 
(On the average October is the wettest month of the 
year for England and Wales and, for the British Isles 
as a whole, the average rainfall is only exceeded by 
that of December.) 

(h) That in the London area and South-East of England 
the temperature during the coming three months will, 
when meaned out, prove to be above the average 
figure for these months. 

Remarks :—The completed report for June has, up to the 
time of writing, not arrived, but it is evident that, considering 
that month as a whole, the West of Ireland did not experience 
the deficiency. of rain indicated by the monthly investigations. 
July, however, is behaving much as was expected and the 
latest investigations still point to a general deficiency after 
the “ patchy ” and thundery rains of July. 


DUNBOYNE, 18.vii.38. 


SPORT 


THE drawn games in the first two Test Matches and the 
abandonment of the third before a ball had been bowled 
have led to very natural disappointment here and jp 
Australia. The fickle English climate is beyond anybody's 
control. Not so the length of Test Matches, and voices have 
been heard urging that five instead of four days should be 
allotted to them. Drawn games might in that way be avoided, 
but would the people who pay to watch the game be patient 
enough to sit through practically a week of it? I do not 
think that this kind of non-stop cricket would be popular 
among those who foot the bill—and they, after all, cannot 
be forgotten. The Manchester abandonment has meant a 
heavy financial loss, and it is to be hoped that something 
may be recovered from the match which opened at Leeds 
on July 22, and the final one at the Oval on August 20, 
That at least will be fought out to a finish. 

Another Wimbledon has come and gone, leaving us with 
recollections of Homeric contests but with the melancholy 
reflection that we have yet to produce world-beaters at lawn 
tennis. For the Americans have taken all there was to take. 
The exit of Perry from the singles championship (after his 
successes of 1934, 1935 and 1936) left D. Budge with the 
title last year, and by beating H. Henkel (Germany) in the 
semi-final round Austin found himself with another chance 
of getting the championship, for Budge’s victory over F. 
Puncec (Yugoslavia) had opened the way for a clear fight by 
England’s lawn tennis hope. And although Austin went down, 
he did so with his colours nailed to the mast. He was not 
good enough for Budge, who in about an hour beat him by 
6-1, 6-0, 6-3. Nevertheless, Austin gave of his best—and his 
best is splendid—-but Budge had the situation in hand all 
through and displayed a mastership against which little 
or nothing could be done. Austin’s gallant fight won 
our admiration, and gave us good ground for hope that 
he may yet pull off the singles championship. His 
qualities of brain, courage and skill are unquestioned, and his 
determination should have its reward. As for the ladies 


singles, the absence of the holder, Mrs. D. L. Little (née | 


Dorothy Round) left us with the practical certainty of an 
American victory, for the final match found Mrs. H. Wills 


Moody and Miss H. H. Jacobs in opposition, Victory went} 
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to the former, though what might have happened had Miss 
Jacobs not suffered a damaged ankle in the first set it is 
dificult to say. Here was hard luck indeed, but it says 
much for her pluck and tenacity that Miss Jacobs fought on, 
and even took three points in the last seven games. Never- 
theless, Mrs. Moody’s eighth championship win is remarkable 
enough to entitle her to our unstinted homage—and here let 
a tribute of affection and respect be paid to another great 
lady champion at Wimbledon and elsewhere—unforgettable, 
incomparable Suzanne Lenglen, who on July 4 died as gallantly 
as she had lived and played. We mourn her early death— 
she was but 39—with sorrow but with happy recollections of 
a brilliant sportswoman. To return to Wimbledon, it remains 
to chronicle that Budge and Mako held their doubles cham- 
pionship against the challenge of Henkel and von Metaxa 
(Germany), that Mme. Mathieu (France) and Miss A. M. 
Yorke (Great Britain) lost their ladies’ doubles championship 
to two more Americans (Mrs. Fabyan and Miss Marble), 
and that Budge and Miss Marble (the holders) kept their 
mixed doubles championship against Henkel and Mrs. 
Fabyan. Thus does America grab the five Wimbledon 
championships. As sportsmen we make no complaint, 
though we may in quiet seclusion scratch our heads and wonder 
what is wrong with our tennis—as well as with our heavy- 
weight boxers. 

In weather varying from drizzle at the opening to a fierce 
gale on the last day, with a few intervals of blessed sunshine 
in between, the Open Golf Championship was fought out at 
Sandwich from July 4 to 8, ending in a notable victory for 
R. A. Whitcombe (Parkstone), youngest of three famous 
golfing brothers, with a score of 295. J. Adams (Royal 
Liverpool) was runner-up with 297, and H. Cotton (Ash- 
ridge), the holder, came third with 298. Rarely has 
championship golf been played in such wild conditions as 
those at Sandwich. There were great moments towards 
the end of the struggle, when Whitcombe, strong and im- 
perturbable, with Cotton hot-foot behind him, as it were, 
emerged triumphant from perils which at times threatened 
to rob him of what was within his grasp. The enthusiasm 
with which his victory was acclaimed by the “ gallery ” 
will find its echo among all lovers of the royal and ancient 
game. Whitcombe has shown, too, that 40 is not too old 
for an Open Championship, whereat the middle-aged may 
take comfort, 


F. G, 
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[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far ag , 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity ix 
desired. ] 


THE WEST INDIA REGIMENT 


To THE Eprror or The National Review 


Str,—On the occasion of the disbandment of the West 
India Regiment I had the honour of contributing an article 
to The National Review of June, 1927. May I, as the sole 
surviving officer of the Regiment as it was in 1884, suggest 
that its revival would be a measure of alleviation in the hard 
times from which Jamaica is suffering. It would present 
valuable military and political possibilities, arouse the spirit 
of youth in the West Indies by employment in its ranks, and 
confirm the pride in their British citizenship of a people 
whose loyalty may be illustrated by an anecdote dating from 
those far-off days. A West Indian negro who was roughly 
jostled by a Frenchman on board the mail steamer Moselle, 
commanded by Captain Jellicoe, who lived to see his son in 
command of the Grand Fleet in the Great War, turned 
and exclaimed: “I think you forget that we beat you at 
Waterloo! ” 


The men of the Regiment were proud of their title of 
** King’s Men,” which they inherited from the time when 
they were raised in the reign of King George III. In the 
early years of the last century they served against the French 
in St. Lucia, Martinique, Guadaloupe, Dominica, and else- 
where, and trophies of those wars were kept in the officers’ 
mess. They were some 50 years later joined by a French 
force from Goree in taking the town of Sabbajee, when 
under Colonel Luke O’Connor, at the point of the bayonet. 
More than one soldier of the Regiment gained the Victoria 


Cross, the first being Private Samuel Hodge, to whom it was) 


awarded for gallantry in storming a stockade on the Gambia 
River in 1866. 


When the Regiment was disbanded in Jamaica, 20,005 


spectators flocked from all parts of the island to the farewel 
parade. Nor could King George V view unmoved the dis 
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appearance from his Army of this gallant Corps when he 
received their Colour from the officers and non-commissioned 
oficers at Buckingham Palace, more than ten years ago. 
His Majesty, addressing them, said: “To me it is a sad 
task to bid farewell to a Regiment whose fine record of 
allantry under the most arduous conditions covers a period 
of nearly 150 years. Your Regimental Colour shows dis- 
tinguished service in the West Indies and West Africa, 
and 1 am glad to think that your achievements during the 
Great War in East Africa, Palestine, and the Cameroons 
will be emblazoned on my Colour, and handed down to 
posterity. The West India Regiment has stood every test 
in peace and in war, thus earning an honoured name in the 
annals of the British Army.” In The Times it was remarked 
that ‘as long as the Empire endures, neither in Jamaica, 
nor in ‘West Africa, nor in Great Britain will the West India 
Regiment ever be forgotten.” It would be a fine gesture 
if the Colour placed in the keeping of King George V could 


be handed by his successor to a reconstituted West India 
Regiment. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


R. G. Burton, 
Brigadier-General. 


Bafford Grange, 
Charlton Kings, 
Glos. 


July, 1938. 


STRIKING THE UNION JACK 


To THE Epitror oF The National Review 


Sir,—As a constant reader of your journal I now take the 
liberty of enclosing herewith a cutting from our local paper, 


.| the Daily Express, which clearly shows that our flag, the 


Union Jack, was pulled down on Union Day and replaced by 
‘the Union flag. 

You will note that General Hertzog was taking the salute 
on that occasion. You will remember that Generals Hertzog 
and Smuts had both given their pledged words during the 
Tecent election campaign that the two flags would be flown 
together on such occasions, and on these pledges the country 
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returned the present Government to power, only to haye 
their confidence shattered by such an incident as above, 
Yours truly, 


Johannesburg. British SoutH Arricay, 
June, 1938. 


[We publish this photograph in our “ Episodes.”—Ep., N.R.] 


SPONSORING REVOLUTION 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Sm,—Mr. Jawarharlal Nehru’s address to the Press at 
the House of Commons, as reported in The Times of June 24, 
shows that the question of the continued presence of India 
within the Empire has now become the subject of open 
political debate, for Mr. Nehru’s policy is the severance 
of India from the Empire. When his unfortunate followers 
in India attempt to give practical effect to it, rebellion and 
bloodshed must ensue. I submit that a serious responsibility 
rests on his sponsors and supporters in London. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. FREncu, 
East India United Service Club, 
St. James’s Square, S.W.1. 
July, 1938. 


The following is an account, from The Times of June 24, 
of what Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru said to the Press at a 
House of Commons meeting, at which Miss Ellen Wilkinson 
presided :— 


He said that more and more the Indian Nationalists recognised 
that the Indian problem was a world problem. When he last visited 
this country two and a half years ago the idea was prevalent that the 
passing of the Act of 1935 had settled the Indian question for a good 
time to come. On the contrary, the Indian question to-day was 
bigger than ever in the past, and full of potentialities for good or evil 
By “evil ” he meant in the sense of conflict. We were passing througi 
a period of tension there, though it did not show much on the surface. 
There was a feeling that big changes must come or else there woull 
be conflict. 

If Government imposed the federal provisions of the Act against the 
wishes of the Indian people there would be conflict on a big scale. 
Congress was not opposed to the idea of federation, and he hope 
that ultimately there might be some form of federation in India. But 
they strongly opposed the present type of federation because the 
whole structure was utterly bad. The Indian States with their feudd 
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customs and methods of complete autocracy were supposed to be 
joined together with the more or less democratic provinces. The 
States would gain a great deal of power in federal matters while the 
rest of India could not intervene in, or influence, the States. The 
powers of the Federal Government, however, were very limited, owing 
to defence, foreign relations, a great part of the finance and other 
matters being reserved to the Governor-General. If federation, as 
planned in the Act, went the whole scheme of reforms crumbled, and 
a Constitution would have to be built up afresh. 

The Congress organisation had grown tremendously in strength 
in the past two or three years. If there was a conflict it would function 
far more effectively than in past struggles. Moreover, the international 
situation was difficult, and a conflict in India could not be welcomed 
by the British Government. What Congress asked was that the 
Constitution should be framed by a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult suffrage. 

THE CONGRESS STOOD NOT FOR DoMINION STATUS BUT FOR 
INDEPENDENCE, WHICH MUST BREAK THE POLITICAL BOND BETWEEN 
InpDIA AND ENGLAND. It did not mean a break of relations, which 
might well be friendly with India possessing political and economic 
freedom. India could not be tied down by the foreign policy of the 
British Government—to which in the last few years Congress had 
been very much opposed. India was not going to be associated with 
any war in the future except with the express assent of the Indian © 
people. If any war broke out it was likely to be an Imperialistic war. 
India would oppose being dragged into such a war with all the strength 
at her command. (Our italics.) 


It should be noted that Pandit Jawarharlal Nehru came 
straight to England from Red Republican Spain, and that 
he addressed the “ Left Book Club” on July 6 on Spain. 
Speaking about the British Empire, on this occasion he is 
reported to have said that “‘ the problem of India was to rid 
her of the domination of the British Empire. ... I am no 
lover of the British Empire.” (Cheers !) 


SOME PROBLEMS OF IMPERIAL STRATEGY 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Str,—May a Canadian reader who disagrees with one part 
of Mr. Victor Wallace Germain’s article, ‘‘ Some Problems of 
Imperial Strategy,” in your June issue, venture to point out 
the fact that experience does not always support his state- 
ments? For instance, he says: “ If we took a big liner such 
as Queen Mary, crammed her with troops and sent her via 
the Cape route, these troops would reach Bombay .. . in 
considerably less time . . .” (than smaller vessels going by 
the Suez Canal). This was not the experience gained in the 
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Boer War, when troops were “rushed” to the Cape in the 
then crack White Star liner Majestic. She turned out @ 
complete failure for the purpose and the cause was one which 
might have been foreseen. Her condensers, built for cooling 
in the cooler waters of the North Atlantic, failed in tropical 
waters. The same would probably happen again to-morrow 
in spite of the old reciprocating engines being replaced by 
turbines. 
Yours truly, 


Vancouver. ANGLO-CANADIAN, 
July, 1938. 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Sm,—Your June number containing Mr. Victor Germaing’ 
article, ‘‘Some Problems of Imperial Strategy,” furnishes 
a new answer to the Cape Peninsula Defences question, 
The Union Government’s thesis has been in the past that the 
Smuts-Churchill agreement of 1923 to maintain the coast 
defences covering the Naval Base in the Cape Peninsula, 
“is being carried out in the spirit and the letter.” 

Mr. Germains writes of the Statute of Westminster, 
accepted in South Africa, but about which the average British 
subject is blissfully ignorant, caring nothing for legal defini- 
tions. What the South African wants to know now, still more 
since the “ misunderstandings”’ of Union Day, is whether 
the Government of the Union of South Africa does or does 
not intend to remain permanently as a loyal partner of and 
within the British Commonwealth. <A frank and favourable 
declaration of policy by the Prime Minister (already made 
by the Deputy Prime Minister and some few others in the 
Cabinet), without any reservations, would go far towards 
cementing the real union of our two white races, and would 
ease the Native mind at the same time. It is not understood 
why this assurance should not be given, now that the need 
for dubious forms of vote-catching is with the general 
elections, past and done with. 

In the Cape Peninsula the present insecurity of the 
defences of the Naval Base occasions great anxiety. Although 
it seems possible that the Westminster Act in some obscure 
manner may have cancelled to a certain extent the agreement 
to maintain the coast defences efficiently, no reason is given 
to the public for South Africa’s failure up to the present to 
keep that agreement as regard material, which the South 
African Artillery continues to man efficiently. 
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Mr. Germains surmises that it is imperative that the 
Admiralty should provide at once a secure naval base in the 
Gambia mouth as an alternative, obviously the only safe 
course to take with the Mediterranean so narrow, and the Cape 
defences inadequate. Such a course, though partly necessi- 
tated by South Africa’s neglect, would infinitely discourage 
all British South Africans if it entails even temporary aban- 
donment of the Cape Base by the Africa Squadron, not to 
mention the inevitable loss of efficiency and mobility to the 
ships moving east and west of Cape Town. It is equally 
imperative, I surmise, that the bases on the west coast and 
at the Cape should be made as secure as modern science 
can make them, and now. 

In respect of the Cape Peninsula Defences, little help, 
but sympathy and concern, is got by discussion with private 
members or Cabinet Ministers, who have no knowledge of 
matters outside their own purview or department, while the 
Defence Authorities politely acknowledge protests, and go 
their own official and secret way. 

The fact that the more able among the Members of Parlia- 
ment already show signs of restiveness under the rule of the 
caucus is healthy. The Sandys’ breach of privilege case in 
the House of Commons has attracted widespread attention, 
in that it will open the door of the Union Houses of Parlia- 
ment to fuller discussion on general lines of defence problems, 
and of the share in Empire Defence due by South Africa. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 


BERTRAM CHRISTOPHER JUDD, 
Colonel, S. African Artillery (retd.). 
“ Foxwold,”’ 
P.O. Koelenhof, 
Cape Province, 
South Africa. 
July 6th, 1938. 


A NEEDED REFORM IN TAXATION 


To THE Epitror oF The National Review 


Sm,—The halt, or in some cases decline in industrial 
activities, including shipping, may be due to defects and 
effects of our taxation system. The old Excess Profits Duty 
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after the War was too high and carried on too long, preventiy 
adequate reserves to meet the prolonged depression which 
followed. The result was disastrous to many individual 
shipowners and shipping companies, with enormous capital 
losses. It is “ heads I win, tails you lose ” with governments 
a very short-sighted national policy, because investors hesitate 
to risk their capital in a fluctuating industry unless there jg 
a fair prospect of recovering it again, with reasonable ng 
profits over “the earning lives of ships.” 


Shipbuilding costs are now grossly inflated compared with 
two or three years ago, being “ overloaded” with high loca] 
rates and taxes. Orders for new vessels are falling off, whilst 
foreign yards are reported full of orders for both foreign and 
British owners. Working expenses and taxation of British 
ships compared with foreign ones of similar types tells its 
own tale. The net earnings to recover capital during “the 
earning lives of ships,’’ with adequate dividends over a period 
of years is essential, allowing for laying-up periods in slack 
times. ‘ 

Stock Exchange quotations show ordinary share values 
in some cases much below par, as competition with foreigner 
is so handicapped under present conditions. 

Our income tax, surtax on individual owners and share- 
holders on their gross incomes, combined with N.D.C. tax, 
takes too much out of shipping. Inadequate depreciation 
allowances by Inland Revenue authorities for wear, tear and 
obsolescence is an additional burden. Taxation of profits put 
to reserves should be free of taxation, or at a reduced rate, to 
carry speculative or fluctuating industries over depressed 
periods, unless drawn on for dividends. ‘Tax assessments 
should be strictly confined to genuine rather than imaginary 
profits, preferably on dividends. 


Incentive, success, enterprise, thrift and the ‘‘ sources of 
employment generally ” are too severely penalised, which is 
likely to have far-reaching effects. 

Yours, etc., 


D. H. WIey. 


‘ 


Chetwynd, 
Canford Cliffs, 
Bournemouth. 


July, 1938. 
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A FRIENDLY PROTEST 


To THE Eprtror or The National Review 


Sm,—I am very grateful to you for the friendly remarks 
you made in T'he National Review recently about my book on 
Strafford. 
— referred, however, to a “naive conflict of ideas,” 

ssibly due to limited reading. You talk of an unresolved 
conflict between the first chapter and the rest of the book. 
You say that the former indicates that I would have drawn 
my sword for the Parliament, while the rest is couched in 
open admiration of that very tyrant whom the Parlia- 
mentarians most hated and feared. Now this is an entirely false 
conception, and I am sure you will allow me to explain why. 

I never indicated that the Parliamentarians were right, in 
ny first chapter. On the contrary, I kept on emphasising 
that so unique was the Constitutional position that it is 
even now quite impossible to say which side was right. 
Leading jurists still dispute the point. Personally, I have 
little doubt that both sides were wrong, but as I said in the 
first chapter, the King had the stronger list of precedents, 
and that sovereignty before these critical years had resided 
beyond question in the King. It is perfectly true that I 
praised in places the high qualities of the Parliamentarians, 
and criticised the conduct of the Stuarts. Why not? 
Everyone knows that Pym and Eliot, etc., were great men, 
and that Charles was not. That does not mean that 
because the Parliament sincerely believed in its cause 
and had great men to fight for it, that I incline to it. Honestly, 
[had no naive confusion of ideas, although I confess to a posi- 
tive contempt for Charles I. Nor did I intend to suggest that 
Strafford was right for one moment. It was an age of flux. 

I am also sorry you regard me as a Whig! I did not 
summarise Gardiner’s History in the introduction. I used 
his Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, as 


) allstudents of the period must. Did I say anything partisan 


or unhistorical ? 
Yours, etc., 


Foreign Office, S.W.1. BIRKENHEAD. 
July 14, 1938. 


[Our reviewer writes :—‘‘The difference between Lord Birkenhead and 
myself seems to be that he does not admire Charles I and that I do. 
Perhaps this tinctured my remarks, but I hope they were not unfair to 
the author.” 
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TWO POLICIES 


To THE Epiror or The National Review 


Sir,—The appended extracts from speeches made } 
successive Prime Ministers are instructive. Possibly yoy 
may be disposed to draw attention to them in “ Episodes of 
the Month.” 


The Times, 13.11.36. The Times, 19.3.38. 
THe Prime Minister, THE PRIME MINISTER, 
Mr. STanLEY BaLpwiny, Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, 
House of Commons, Annual Dinner, Parliamentary 
12.11.36. Press Gallery, 18.3.38. 

“ Supposing I had gone to the “If the public are not allowed 
country and said that Germany to know the facts, if they are onl 
was re-arming and that we must allowed to hear what their rulers 
re-arm : does anybody think that choose them to hear, then that 
this pacific democracy would have people is in danger of being led to 
rallied to that cry at that moment ? embark upon a course which may 
I cannot think of anything that presently lead them into disaster,” 


would have made the loss of the 
election from my point of view 
more certain.” 


Yours sincerely, 
HERBERT BRYAN. 


Highfield, Keevil, 
Trowbridge. 


July, 1938. 


ProFEssoR Fr. W. ForRSTER’s important article, “The 
Crux in South Eastern Europe,” has been reprinted from 
our January number in deference to requests from many 
quarters. Copies (3d. post free) can be obtained from the 
Manager, The National Review, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


~~ 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE BOURGEOISIE OF FRANCE 


La BOURGEOISIE Francaise. By Joseph Aynard. (Librairie 
§ of | Académique Perrin, 35 fes.) 

There exists in the French nation a class of citizens—if, 
indeed, it be still permissible to mention classes nowadays 
—whose numbers have grown so enormously that it now 

rmeates the whole population and none can tell where its 
line of demarcation begins or ends! It was not always so, 
for throughout French history this class—known as the 
bourgeoisie—played an exclusive and important part. The 
very word “ bourgeoisie” is peculiar to the language and 
ies | untranslatable into English; the term “ middle classes ”’ in 
that ¢ no way interprets it ; whenever, indeed, we study the manners 
d to} and customs of nations we realise that no dictionary provides 
an absolutely equivalent definition of the various groups and 
denominations which go to make up a nation. 

M. Joseph Aynard has set himself the task, not of defining 
the French bourgeoisie, but of following its changing fortunes 
through the centuries. We cannot, in the space of a brief 
article, follow the subject in its endless ramifications, or 
describe the part which the bourgeois played and the 
ascendancy he gained in the course of French history, from 
Gallo-Roman times to the day when the French Revolution 
set its seal on the principles which he had professed and 
carried to victory. 

The history books of our childhood have told us of the 
lives of kings and princes, of their triumphs and their quarrels, 
of the movements of their armies, whether mercenary or 
native to the soil, but they have dealt far more sparingly with 
the French bourgeois. His life was retired; the part he 
played was for long centuries unostentatious and hidden 
from the public gaze ; therein lies the secret of M. Aynard’s 
great study; the “life of the bourgeois in France has a 
secret of its own.” In the early pages of his book M. Aynard 
gives us the clue to the mystery; the master key which 
opens a whole range of complicated locks ; the key to a coffer 
which in the eleventh century was not known as a “ safe” 
} though it served the same purpose. 

The lord of the manor and the noble owned the land ; the 
_ main body of the people laboured the soil as their due service ; 
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these two classes were supplementary to one another. The 
landowner cannot transplant his castle, his woods and hig 
fields ; the peasant, in order to live, must stay on the land 
and serve his lord; the bourgeois, on the other hand, has 
taken leave of the soil; he and his money chest can move 
from place to place ; he can set up his modest hearth wherever 
there is opportunity to barter his small stock of goods in 
exchange, not for other goods, but for money. Therein lies 
the kernel of the secret ; to this day men tell you that the 
bourgeois owns des sous. He travels about the country with 
his train of packmules ; he buys and sells; he calls no man 
master; his time is his own and not another’s; he knows 
nothing of tithe and “ boonworks.” Wars and _ national 
upheavals do not hit him a vital blow as they do the landed 
classes and the peasantry. The country may be laid waste 
but the money chest can be hidden away ; the storm over, 
the bourgeois creeps out of his corner and, as the little town- 
ships rise again around the fortified castle, he starts to trade 
again. He is indeed subject to authority in his own town 
or city, but even as a citizen his position is recognised ; the 
burgess of Poitiers can hold his own against the burgess of 
Orléans in those far-off times, as indeed he does to-day. In 
his humble home he learns to calculate, to save, to maintain 
an orderly household, to rear his children to do even better 
than their father. The whole character of the bourgeois is 
summed up in the chink of coin; the determination to own 
hard cash instead of possessions, to be free alike from the 
vicissitudes of war and the monotony of tilling the soil, to be 
dependent on nobody. Such was he in the eleventh century ; 
such he remained in the provinces of France, not, perhaps, to 
our own day but down to a period within the memory of 
people yet alive. He figures in the plots of dramas, comedies 
and novels; his story is but the natural and logical develop- 
ment of his disposition and way of life. The main theme 
thus set down, M. Aynard proceeds to follow it through all 
its variations. 

In order to earn and hoard, the bourgeois had to be astute 
and knowledgeable in money matters; no light task in the 
Middle Ages, when princes, nobles, abbots, bishops—not to 
mention the King of France, or rather of the Ile de France— 
all struck their own coinage. He had to thread his way 
through a maze of provincial customs, laws, interdictions and 
precedents. So far as in him lay, he must look ahead ; must 
foresee wars and political changes, whether internal or inter- 
national; must calculate the needs which arise, the gain 
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to be derived from the turn of events. In a word, the 
possession of pence will not in itself ensure prosperity ; the 
hourgeois must possess qualities which the warring seigneur 
and the sweating peasant can do without; he must display 
shrewdness and wisdom. 

Money in his coffer, knowledge in his head, thus is the 
bourgeois equipped for his journey through history. His 
story contains nothing to tempt the pen of the chronicler 
until, as time goes on, he rises from mere trading to assume 
the garb of the clerk, the attorney, the lawyer ; one of a body 
of men indispensable in their way, yet through their power a 
formidable breed. His education and sedentary habits fit 
the bourgeois for the law courts ; he learns to reason, to hold 
forth, even to write ; he grows to be a personage, a member 
of those tribunals of justice known both in Paris and in the 
provincial capitals as the Parlements. Not content with the 
administration of the law, the bourgeois aspires to legislate 
and in his capacity of legal counsellor to the great of the 
land he draws near to the throne itself. We find him in 
charge of Crown finances, lending the wherewithal to fill the 
royal treasury ; discussing taxes ; now taking sides with the 
king, anon defending the rights of the subject; deeply con- 
cerned with the interior politics of the kingdom and powerful 
enough to withstand the monarch to his face. We all 
remember that Louis XIV., when still a child, stood by his 
mother, the Regent, compelled to listen, with silent irritation, 
to the remonstrances of the Messieurs du Parlement. 

Let us pause to seek diversion by the way and glance 
through the lampoons, the spiteful poems, pictures and 
engravings, the whole museum, in fact, of this strange and 
distinct class of men which M. Aynard produces for our 
inspection from the depths of his knowledge. One of 
the most illuminating sketches is drawn by .... an 
English poet, Chaucer, who, having been a prisoner of war, 
spent long years in “la doulce France.” How vivid is his 
description of the bourgeois of Saint Denis, as depicted in The 
Shipman’s Tale. A wealthy man, he says, who seeks above 
all things, to conceal his riches even from his wife lest she be 
led to spend more money! How true for all time, though 
nowadays the dangers of wealthy display are even greater as 
attracting the attentions of the tax collector. Chaucer shows 
us the merchant busy in his counting house while his wife 
hammers at the locked door :-— 


“Qui la, quod he. ‘ Peter’ it am I 
Quod she, ‘ what, sire, how longe wol ye faste ? 
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How long tyme wol ye rekene and caste 

Your sommes, and your bokes, and your thinges 
The devel have part of alle swiche rekeninges, 

Ye have y-nough, pardee, of goddes sonde’. . .” 


The fifteenth-century Légende de St. Denis illustrates for 
us bourgeois domestic life in those days. In the miniatures 
which adorn the beautiful MS. we are shown the pinnace 
which carry the wines of France and Burgundy ; the hired 
pleasure boats wherein you can take your place for a sol, 
The bourgeois goes fishing or yachting, the one occupation 
may produce fried fish for supper, the other is a cheap form 
of entertainment ; they sing and drink as the wine cask goes 
round; their ladies smartly dressed, caracole on the river 
bank; such are the simple bourgeois pleasures. In the 
Ménagier de Paris, the greybeard holds forth to his wife on 
the merits of order and economy, coupled with savo 
cooking. Prudence, prudence all the time ; thrift, simplicity, 
a reasonable dose of piety—such are the modest virtues of 
la doulce France bourgeoise. Foreign adventure is not in their 
line ; crusades and dreams of American colonies alike leave 
them unmoved ; let the lords and common people go abroad 
on dangerous ventures; the cooking pot is steaming on the 
fire and the bourgeois, the day’s work ended, warms his feet 
at the hearth and settles down to read the comedy of Maitre 
Patelin. His ambition rises no higher than the prosperity of 
his house, a goodly row of children well looked after at home 
—M. Aynard notes the presence of tender affection—living 
comfortably and expected to go one better than their father. 
The boys given a good education at school, the girls well 
married. The prosperous bourgeois invests his money 
wherever it is safest, sometimes with the king, sometimes 
with the people ;_ best of all, perhaps, with both at once. He 
will help to found hospitals ; will subscribe to churches; we 
can still see him, wrapped in his furred gown, kneeling in 
medizval windows as the pious and placid donor. 


In the fifteenth century Jacques Coeur stands as the classic 
example of the great bourgeois who has climbed the slippery 
peak of success ; a king of commerce, carrying his merchandise 
to both the Near and the Far East ; a king as rich as his royal 
counterpart is poor. His splendid house at Bourges remains 
as a sumptuous monument of his ascent and downfall, for he 
perished in it. He had mounted too high for safety; to 
have amassed such a mountain of gold must mean magic and 
witchcraft, and in those days magic was but another name 


for malpractices. A hundred years later there will be} 
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semblancay, the draper’s son. He has lent too much money 
ip the Queen Regent ; it is easier by far to behead him than 
to repay him. In another hundred years, Fouquet—whose 
gest was a squirrel with the motto “ Quis non ascendam ”— 
will see himself hurled from the topmost twig of the tree of 
fortune. 

On the whole, therefore, the French bourgeoisie constitute 
an intermediate class, with prominent exceptions whose very 
sucess spells risk to themselves. The public demands higher 
standards of probity of them than are expected even from 
princes and, on the whole, they came up to expectations, for 
virtue may even bring its own reward. Honesty is ever the 
best policy and the bourgeois will show himself honest in 
his dealings with a king who would never dream of asking 
his nobles to be, from a sense of duty, scrupulous, economical 
and self-restrained. Nearly all the great parliamentary 
personages, whose portraits line M. Aynard’s picture gallery, 
bear the stamp of dignified austerity and pride of place. 
During the troubled days of religious and civil war in the 
sixteenth century, the high-class bourgeois acted for the most 
part as arbiters in the quarrel. While watching the king 
closely, they pressed the necessity for a religious understanding 
which would make for national unity. They were not averse 
to reform but it must be reform within the Church. Schism 
would mean a division of forces which would disintegrate 
France and leave her a prey to the foreigner. 

And here is the description which that little mischief- 
maker, the Duke of Saint Simon, gives us of Louis XIV.: 
“Aman born below mediocrity,” and of his reign, “‘ the reign 
of the vilest bourgeoisie ” ! 

On his wedding day young Louis XIV., dazzled by the 
rich garments laid out for him to put on, exclaimed: “ But 
it is the trousseau of a financier!” The lessons of the 
Fronde were never to be forgotten ; it was not safe to entrust 
power to princes. The bourgeois were wise in the conduct 
of their own affairs ; they would be equally so when managing 
their royal master’s business. They have no birthright of 
their own and owe all they have to his favour, so it will pay 
them to be watchful and trusty. As one example among 
many M. Aynard instances Colbert—for thirty years the daily 
working collaborator of an absolute monarch. How strange 
aroad he travelled! Though armed with despotic authority, 
he laboured the long day through as if he were still behind 
his counter in Rheims, while his demeanour, cold as ice, earned 
him the nickname of “The North.” Yet his son became 
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Marquis de Seignelay, his three daughters were ducheggeg 
one brother an archbishop, the other ambassador at 
James’s, conducting delicate negotiations for an alliance with 
England. “The reign of a vile bourgeoisie.” Nothing cay 
be truer but such a reign can only seem vile to a petty gossip. 
monger. What a brilliant constellation of bourgeois clustered 
round the French throne in the seventeenth century ; the 
names throng in our memory from every department of life 
during that great reign. The grave yet ardent voices speaking 
from Port Royal; at the Court Moliére, Racine, Boileau, not 
to mention architects and painters. The king is more familiar 
with his artists than with his nobles, and from his armchair 
he listens far more patiently to the remonstrances of Bosguet 
than he did in his youth to the reproaches of the Parlement, 
Under an absolute monarch the bourgeoisie reigns. 


The bourgeois class has thus, without any doubt, given to 
the French spirit a directing impulse and has spread it into 
the world beyond. To that class we owe the intellectual 
glory of France in the day of her kings. The besetting peril 
of the bourgeois was pride. When yet another century had 
gone by, Sieyés was to exclaim: ‘‘ What is the Third Estate} 
Nothing. What should it be? Everything.” With that 
word we reach the gaping gulf of the French Revolution. 
Like most modern historians, M. Aynard sees it as the out- 
come of bourgeois thought. For fifty years, both in Paris 
and en province, minds and brains had been in travail. The 
intellectuals claimed supremacy, partly real but to some 
extent imaginary, over every other class. They were more 
concerned with theory than with practice and were convinced 
that freedom and happiness were only to be found through 
the observance of certain formule. While under Louis XVI. 
wise Turgot was content to promote the happiness of the 
people by insisting on the right to sell corn without restriction, 
the thinkers were busy defining and spreading the doctrine 
of the Rights of Man. The great bourgeois intellectuals 
retained to the end their cloak of probity and virtue ; Saint 
Just the inexorable and Robespierre the sinless were alike 
wrapped in it, but their stainless hands were nevertheles 
daily bathed in blood. 


As his book draws to a close with the end of the eighteenth 
century, M. Aynard finds food for criticism of the bourgeos 
class, who henceforth reign supreme in France. He is himself 
of bourgeois stock ; he sees it as the most fruitful, varied and 
vigorous section of the French nation; throughout thei 
history he has not been niggard in his praise, but in his final 
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conclusions he issues a solemn warning. Beware! ‘The 
pourgeoisie, proud of their triumph, might well become self- 
satisfied and narrow. ‘They have enthroned intellect ; they 
measure all the powers of the human mind and soul by the 
yardstick of Reason ; let them see to it that they do not lower 
the mental and moral standards of the people, as indeed they 
have been known to do before. While exalting and urging 
the rights of the people they may well cause it to forget and 
neglect its duties ; worse still, they may leave altogether out 
of account those deep spiritual needs which they themselves 
have often failed to recognise. 


M. Sarnt RENE TAILLANDIER. 


AN “UNCROWNED MONARCH ” 


Kine OF THE Breaaars, by Sean O’Faolain (Thomas Nelson, 
12s, 6d.).—To those who were brought up on the old volumes 
of Punch, Daniel O’Connell is as familiar a figure, almost, as 
Brougham, the Duke, and Johnny Russell. We remember 
the great coarse face crowned by the peculiar hat, the enormous 
body swollen by the good fare provided by his sympathisers 
in Richmond prison. We can recall the picture of the “ un- 
crowned monarch” holding his levee, after his release, with 
Peel, who was believed to be surrendering again, as he sur- 
rendered on Catholic emancipation, bowing before him. Then 
there is the “ Liberator” barring the door against Smith 
O’Brien and “‘ Young Ireland,” and the terrible picture of the 
same Liberator exacting his “rent” from the starving 
peasantry in the first years of the famine. All these carica- 
tures are one-sided, of course. But (except the last) they 
are good-humoured enough, and far less bitter than the 
descriptions of O’Connell by his enemies in Ireland: less 
bitter, indeed, than much that is said of him by his latest 
biographer. 

For this book, almost as much as a life of O’Connell, is 
an attempt to prove not only that Ireland is a nation, but 
that it is, and always has been, a democracy. Its theme is 
not only that England has always denied its nationality, but 
also that she has thwarted its democratic tendencies by 
penalising its religion, and by keeping its population in poverty 
and indescribable squalor. In order to do this, it is not 
enough to show that O’Connell united the Roman Catholic 
peasantry of Ireland. It attempts to show also that that 
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unity was a revival and not a novelty, and that it had been 
blasted by the “awful slow withering away of the 18th 
century ” ; that O’Connell held and developed “ the distinc. 
tive mind,” and, himself a peasant, emancipated the peasants 
from “their own out-dated loyalties’ as well as from the 
“unwilling loyalties enforced on them by their English 
masters.” That that distinctive mind was “the mind of a 
popular democracy ” which (oddly enough) began to “ raise 
its head”’ in that same despised 18th century. That the 
peasants who could raise many thousands of pounds a year 
in “rent” to O’Connell, and buy “ from one Cork firm alone 
£600 worth of green calico” to make uniforms for one of his 
meetings, were all poverty-stricken “ helots,” and “ unhappy 
hut-dwellers drooping by their peat fires ’—as if a peat-fire 
were another English insult, and not the most delightful fire 
in existence ! 

That sort of stuff may go down with those who do not 
know the history of Ireland—the young intellectuals with 
Irish names or ancestry who, avoiding Ireland, live in Blooms- 
bury and support the Left-Wing bookshop ; though it will not 
please the pseudo-Gaels of Dublin, who have created an 
imaginary golden age of Gaeldom, to be told that these 
“ loyalties” which they also cherish, are “ out-dated.” All 
the same, the main thesis is a travesty of the facts. Ireland 
has never been a nation in the European sense of the word. 
No Irish nation took part in the Crusades, as such, or made 
alliances or wars with the nations of the Continent. Ireland 
has always been a collection of tribes, always fighting with 
each other : each tribe hating each other as much as it hated 
the Welsh-Norman adventurers who became ipsis Hibernis 
Hiberniores, and adopted the unpleasant habits of the tribes 
which invited them—as much as the modern Irish republicans 
hate the Orange Irish of Belfast. As for the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics, imposed, of course, on account of the 
real danger that France would make use of Roman Catholic 
disaffection in Ireland to overthrow the Protestant succession 
in England, they were, says Lecky, ‘‘ modelled on the French 
legislation against the Huguenots ; but persecution in Ireland 
never approached that of Louis XIV ; and it was absolutely 
insignificant compared with that which extirpated Protestant- 
ism and Judaism in Spain.”’ And, it may be added, compared 
with Hitler’s persecution of the Jews to-day. In any case 
(to quote Lecky again) “‘ before the middle of the 18th century 
the laws against Roman Catholic worship were virtually 
obsolete.” 
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Some of Mr. O’Faolain’s other contentions may be refuted 
out of his own book. He says that Roman Catholics were not 
allowed to own land—and describes the estate of the Roman 
(atholic O’Connell family at Derrynane. He says that they 
could obtain no “ position ’—and gives Daniel O’Connell’s 
earnings at the Bar at over £3,000 in 1814, long before the 
Emancipation Act. He calls O’Connell himself a “ peasant ” 
—and describes his uncle, Morgan O’Connell, calling out his 
“retainers.” As a matter of fact, the O’Connell family had 
along history as landowners, and, far from being pure “ Celts,” 
had intermarried with Anglo-Irish families. As a matter of 
fact, too, the life of the Irish peasants, at the end of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th, was not, except to 
the minds of town-bred theorists, unredeemed squalor and 
misery. They led a free life in the open air ; they lived, says 
Lord Dunraven, as their landlords lived, in a world of sport, 
for the fishing of the rivers and the shooting of the bogs were 
at their disposal. Could a population of starving “ helots ”’ 
have doubled itself between 1750 and the end of the century ? 
Would the great contractors of the industrial revival have 
sought for Irish navvies, not merely because they were cheap 
labour, but because they were the best and strongest workers 
in existence, if they had been the fruit of centuries of starva- 
tion ? When, in the great famine, there was real starvation, 
and Parliament voted £7,000,000 to relieve it, Mr. O’Faolain 
characteristically ignores the grant, but talks of “ slow 
mass-murder”’ and ‘“‘Tory sneers” at this “endless Irish 
begging for alms.” The whole basis of the book is the 
usual anti-English humbug, just as it is humbug of Mr. 
0’Faolain to Gaelicise his name and yet write, not in Gaelic, 
but in the English language. 


Further, inasmuch as his object is to glorify the new 
“Trish democracy,” he is much more severe on O’Connell 
than the Anglo-Irish Lecky. It is true that O’Connell, in the 
traditional Irish way, quarrelled first with the Anglo-Irish 
aristocracy and then with the republicans of “ Young Ire- 
land.” O’Connell was no republican: Mr. O’Faolain sneers 
at his loyalty to the Crown. But the warmth of Queen 
Victoria’s reception in Ireland in 1849, and of later Royal 
visits, shows that O’Connell had gauged the mind of his 
countrymen better than his present biographer. Unfor- 
tunately the two Chamberlains, by condoning—one, by signing 
the Treaty, the Sinn Fein rebellion; the other, the unilateral 
abrogation of that Treaty by the present Mexican régime in 
the 26 counties—have given a cachet to republicanism. And 
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Irish opinion is always quick to follow what is thought to be 
public opinion in England. 

O’Connell quarrelled with the Anglo-Irish aristocracy 
because he thought that he could gain his ends better by 
enlisting on his side the Roman Catholic Church—that typically 
Irish institution which claims the best of both worlds, the 
universality of Rome and the particularism of Irish national. 
ism. O’Connell did not hesitate to fight and beat Rome 
when the Vatican was quite ready to accept the “ veto” 
on the appointment of Irish bishops in return for Catholic 
emancipation. He knew that if he could gain the church, 
he could rule the peasants. Mr. O’Faolain thinks that this 
arrangement was democracy. When, at the Clare election, 
300 freeholders voted for O’Connell at the priest’s command 
—that is, took the priest for their master instead of the 
landlord—he says, “‘ that day 300 freemen were born”! 

He is not quite easy, however, about the influence of the 
Church to-day, and hints dislike at its interference with the 
sports of people—some bishops have talked severely about 
dancing. But he applauds the ostracism of the aristocracy, 
showing once more the tribal tendency of the Irish, enforced 
by the doctrinaire class-feeling of the Left-winger. Few 
Irish leaders of importance (even O’Connell himself) have 
come of unmixed Irish blood—from Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
through Parnell to De Valera: if the only great Irish names 
in peace or in war, from Swift and Goldsmith and Wellington 
down to Yeats and Roberts, have been Anglo-Irish, surely 
O’Connell was wrong to despise their aid ? Surely the present 
régime in the 26 counties is foolish to repeat his error by 
establishing the equivalent of an “‘ Aryan ”’ test for admission 
to its government, based on that error, plus class prejudice! 
However much an Anglo-Irish Lord (a Dunsany, a Dunraven, 
or Powerscourt) desires to serve his country, he finds the 
jealousy of O’Connell and the inverted snobbery of the 
republican barring his way. 

And O’Connell himself ? ‘‘ Prig, Snob, Careerist, Egoist,” 


as his latest biographer calls him, he had greater intelligence, | 


greater knowledge of his fellow-countrymen, than the in 
telligentzia of ‘‘ Young Ireland,” than the modern theoretical 
republicans who now sneer at him. If he could not use the 
Fingalls and Bellews of his day, he would be quick to see the 
value of their descendants now to any country which pro 
fesses to be a nation. He would not have made the mistake 
of alienating the best brains in the island, the independent 
Irish business men of the North. AL 
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THE COMMAND OF THE SEA 


Wak AT SEA UNDER QUEEN ANNE, 1702-1708. By J. H. 
Owen. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) The first pub- 
licist to recognise the importance of sea-power in history was 
sir John Laughton, a Cambridge mathematician, who as 
navigational instructor in the Royal Navy saw considerable 
grvice from the Crimean War onward in the Baltic, the 
Pacific and the Mediterranean. His visits to many scenes of 
naval warfare turned his attention to maritime history, so 
that on his retirement from active service he devoted his 
leisure to the study of sea-power and made himself the 
supreme authority on the careers of the great English seamen. 
He wrote over one thousand lives for the Dictionary of National 
Biography and took the leading part in the founding of the 
Navy Records Society for the systematic publication of 
documents relating to admiralty administration and to the 
conduct of naval warfare. Sir John Laughton’s work was 
taken up and popularised by the American Captain A. T. 
Mahan, whose great work on T'he Influence of Sea Power on 
History (1890) did much to determine the subsequent course 
not only of academic studies but also of practical politics: in 
the hands of the Kaiser William II. it was one of the inciting 
eauses of the German challenge to the British command of 
the sea from 1898 onward. ‘The studies initiated by Sir John 
Laughton and Captain Mahan have subsequently been 
developed by such experts as Sir Julian Corbett, Admiral 
Sir Herbert Richmond, Sir Geoffrey Callender and Mr. Brian 
Tunstall. 

The elder Pitt, at the time of the Seven Years’ War, is 
usually said to have been the first British Minister fully to 
realise the supreme importance to this Island-Empire of the 
retention of the command of the sea. Certainly the great 
campaigns of 1759-63 provide superb examples of its con- 
sequences. Pitt, however, may well have got his ideas from 
Bolingbroke, whose posthumous works are full of reflections 
on the vital importance of sea-power. Now Bolingbroke was 
a statesman who did more than anyone, save perhaps 
Godolphin, to determine the victorious course of the war of 
the Spanish Succession during the reign of Queen Anne. 
Our history books, not unnaturally, concentrate their attention 
upon the triumphs of Marlborough, but it is important that 
students should recognise the fact that these triumphs would 
have been impossible had not the transports that conveyed 
men and munitions to the Continent held the undisputed 
command of the narrow seas. Nor would the capture of 
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Gibraltar and Minorca, or the blockades of Toulon anq 
Barcelona have been feasible, if the Mediterranean had not 
been brought under the effective control of the British fleet, 

It is to this neglected naval aspect of the war of the 
Spanish Succession that Commander J. H. Owen draws 
attention in this masterly volume. He describes in detail the 
constitution and organisation of the Royal Navy under Queen 
Anne and then demonstrates the vital part it played in the 
events of the years 1702-8. It is a pity that he does not 
carry the story down to the Treaty of Utrecht, for the five 
years 1708-13 would not have added much to the story, 
One does not want to take two bites at a cherry. Neverthe- 
less, we must be grateful to the Commander for his admirable 
treatment of the six years under review. 


UNPOLITICAL IRELAND 


Patcues oF SunuicHt: Lord Dunsany’s Autobiography, 
(Heinemann. 15s.) THE GREEN Foot. By Patrick Kavanagh, 
(Joseph. 10s. 6d.) To read these two autobiographies is to 
see lreland and Irishmen at their best. Although Lord 
Dunsany stood as a Tariff Reformer for an English Con- 
stituency and Mr. Kavanagh was by way of being a member 
of the I.R.A., politics play no part in either book. The 
peer who was by turns a Guards Officer, a master of hounds, 
a traveller and a landlord, and was happy in each réle, is 
first and foremost a writer. The commoner born in an Irish 
cabin was a cobbler and a farmer ; he, too, took to the roads; 
but writing also claims his final loyalty. The point they have 
in common is that they come to their craft not through 
rebellion but because of their love of writing. Lord Dunsany 
enjoyed shooting and hunting, he played his part in the 
South African and the Great Wars as a matter of course. 
Mr. Kavanagh considers himself an indifferent cobbler and a 
poor farmer, but it was a real wrench for him to leave the 
land he had ploughed and tilled. His last chapter which 


describes his first visit to London is a little masterpiece of the | 


countryman visiting a capital. Further, to him Londen is 
an alien city, for he is a post-War young man of the Irish 
Free State. As a portrait of Irish life Mr. Kavanagh’s is the 
most satisfactory book ; indeed, it has a unity and purposeful- 
ness which the wider-ranged peer lacks. Patches of Sunlight 
is a happy book but a little forced, not because the cheerfulness 
is unreal, but because it would seem that the publisher was 
keener than the author that this autobiography should be 
written. The best features are the delicious fooling with 
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his young nephews and nieces and a wonderful description 
of big-game hunting in Africa. Lord Dunsany may be right 
in refusing to base his writing on what he has seen 
and done, but it does not stop him from being a first-rate 
reporter when the mood so takes him. Mr. Kavanagh has a 
future before him. He has a real eye for essentials and the 
art which conceals art. It is one of those books which seems 
so easy to write, but let the reader try to describe his own 
village life or set of friends and he will get some measure of 
Mr. Kavanagh’s achievement. Would that more budding 
poets approach their art as does the writer of this book. 
“Having knocked and knocked at the door of literature, it 
was eventually opened, and then I did not want to enter. 
The clay of wet fields was about my feet and on my trouser 
bottoms. I wasnota literary man. Poetry is not literature ; 
poetry is the breath of young life and the cry of elemental 
beings; literature is a cold ghost-wind blowing through 
Death’s dark chapel.” There speaks the true poet—and the 
true countryman. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Witnout Knowine Mr. WaLKLEY. Personal Memories by 
Edith Olivier. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) Amone OTHErRs. By Lord 
Elton. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) Autobiographies cluster as 
thickly to-day as mushrooms in a meadow on a damp October 
morning. Whatever deficiencies posterity may find in us, 
lack of memory will not be among them. These two books, 
however, though they may form part of a mushroom crop, 
will not prove as ephemeral as that curious growth, for they 
are both works of quality. Miss Olivier’s Recollections go 
back more than sixty years. She is the daughter of a former 
rector of Wilton, a parish near Salisbury containing an 
historic house and estate ; her father was a man of marked 
individuality and a renowned connoisseur of roses. Life in a 
country rectory in the seventies and eighties was poles apart 
from the modern conditions which surround us now. There 
is a thoughtful passage in the chapter entitled “ Family 
Prayers”? which gives us the author’s impression of the 
change : 


“Even the slow rhythm of life in the country has become a per- 
petual syncopation. The beat no longer falls with the steady Common 
Time of organised domesticity. . . . Family life has adapted itself to 
embrace the unorganised jostle of the pavement and few houses have 
an atmosphere of their own. This is a loss, but those who regret it 
must realise that it was only achieved because people were ready to 
accept routine in their homes, and to realise that that routine was 
creating something which was worth creating.” 
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Perhaps because she is thus founded upon a rock, Miss 
Olivier meets all changes and chances with the same delightful 
tolerance, shrewdness and humour, while retaining clear-cut 
opinions of her own. The old people at Wilton, the mixture 
of lavish and economical housekeeping, undergraduate life 
at Oxford in its early days, the women of the Land Army 
during the War, the pleasant society, mostly young and 
modern, who congregate in her present Wiltshire home—it 
is all set forth with that straightforward charm and simplicity 
which is the expression of the highest art. A stage career 
was her early ambition (shade of the Wilton rector !), but 
she knew better than to forward this plan by making the 
acquaintance of the Dramatic Critic of The Times. Her 
existence would have followed different lines, and, on the 
whole, we are thankful that she went through life Without 
Knowing Mr. Walkley. 


Lord Elton, on the other hand, is still a comparatively 
young man. The son of a Hampshire squire, he passed 
through Rugby and Oxford into the maélstrom of the War. 
His youth was uneventful, but he possesses a gift for drawing 
word pictures and a sense of proportion and humour, which 
make even humdrum incidents worth describing. As an 
officer in the Territorials he went out to garrison India, was 
besieged in Kut, and spent two years in a Turkish prison 
camp. He describes his war experiences with a dignity, 
restraint, and lack of sensationalism in strong contrast 
to most war literature of the past twenty years. On his 
return to England he followed the humanitarian trend of the 
moment, joined the Labour Party, and stood, unsuccessfully, 
as a candidate at two elections. He made great friends with 
Ramsay Macdonald and a crowd of working men and women 
supporters, but he loathed the pose of intellectual Socialism 
so intensely that it was a real relief to leave politics. “The 
Webbs” and their like, the hysterical post-War pacifism of 
the twenties, the literature of “‘ the titter”’ as invented by 
Lytton Strachey, are the only subjects to arouse his wrath 


throughout the book. He is also remarkable for owning 4 { 


son, aged seven, who, when asked to choose a title for his 
father’s book, suggested “‘ I am really cleverer than you think.” 
To have begotten a creature of such uncanny insight is in 
itself an achievement, for the charm of this most human 
book lies in its author’s sympathy, humour, understanding of 
the common man and complete inability to place himself 
on a pedestal. Both these works prove that an autobiography 
can only be successful if written round a Personality. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 
Tas NECESSITY FOR FREEDOM. Notes on Christianity and 
Politics By Douglas Jerrold. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.). 
Mr. Jerrold in this interesting and thought-provoking book 
covers much of the ground already traversed by such com- 
petent writers as Alexis Carel in Man the Unknown and 
Professor McNeile Dixon in The Human Situation. It is good 
to know that in the domain of science, philosophy and religion 
men of light and leading are coming to see that change is 
not always progress, that humanitarianism and the creation 
of Utopia here below are no substitute for the service of God ; 
that the human soul is independent of and superior to the 
animal creation. Mr. Jerrold sees in the dictatorships of 
Italy, Germany and—potentially—of Spain, the Counter 
Revolution from the doctrines of the French upheaval in 
1789. He draws a distinction between those countries, such 
as Germany and Russia, who openly persecute the Christian 
faith and the Governments of Mussolini and Franco, who 
ally themselves with Christianity. He is, rightly, terrified 
that in the so-called interests of democracy England may find 
herself in alliance with Russia, pledged to uphold a Power 
which openly derides the God of English Christians. He 
strikes a true note there. Nothing is so bewildering to the 
outside observer as the silence of Ministers of the Faith 
regarding events in Russia ; their touching belief that Com- 
munism, if established in this country, would not be anti- 
Christian and their frantic hostility to Mussolini and Franco. 


Mr. Jerrold would have the Christian Churches unite in 
bold defence of the Christian social order. They should 
insist on the right to free Christian education of a positive 
and virile kind. They should preserve and strengthen the 
family as an institution. In the matter of international 
relationships they should refuse alliance with countries who 
persecute the Christian faith. So far the majority of Christians 
will go with him all the way. When he speaks of establishing 
a Christian order in social and internal problems, it is difficult 
to forget that the Christian heart is apt to run away with the 
Christian head. Leaders of ecclesiastical thought present us 
daily with remedies for our social ills; disarmament is a 
capital instance, with results which we still deplore. There is 
one final thought. Such principles could only be successfully 
enforced in the world to-day were the Christian Churches to 
speak with one voice and work in close accord. How can 
such unity be attained when the branch of the Catholic Church 
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which owns Mr. Jerrold as a member refuses to recognise any 
ecclesiastical organisation but its own ? 


THE COUNTRY 


A Tour IN Nortuumsria. By Douglas Goldring. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) WELSH BorDER Country. By P. 
Thoresby Jones. (Batsford. 7s. 6d.) THE EN@tisH Layp. 
scaPE. By Sir William Beach-Thomas. (Country Life, 
10s. 6d.) THE HEART OF HERTFORDSHIRE. By Owen Hamilton, 
(Robert Hale. 5s.) Historic Haunts oF ENGLanp, B 
Gwen Woodcock. (Alexander Maclehose. 7s. 6d.) All these 
books, with the exception of Mr. Hamilton’s little diagnosis 
of Hertfordshire, are profusely illustrated with excellent 
photographs. It is perhaps a sign of the times that in all 
five books there should be practically no other form of illus. 
tration, though Welsh Border Country has an occasional 
sketch (by H. T. Timmins) inset among its letterpress and a 
reproduction of a Turner water colour as its frontispiece, 
For illustrating The English Landscape Country Life have 
favoured the modern fashion of no margins. In comparison 
with the conventional production of the other three books it 
is hard to decide between the new and the old. The new suc- 
ceeds better with ‘‘ An avenue of beeches in Savernake Forest” 
than with “a bulb farm at Spalding, Lincolnshire,” though itis 
hard to say why. The dull sepia finish of these illustrations 
gives, perhaps, a gentler feeling of the English landscape: 
but naturally lacks the light of the other extreme in method, 
the glossy surface on which the historic haunts of England 
are portrayed. The most original set of illustrations is provided 
by Mr. Goldring. A Tour in Northumbria is illustrated with 
pictures not only of places but of people. The description of 
plate xviii runs: “ Newcastle is not just another provincial 


town. It has an active social life on a high plane of enter} 


tainment.”” As may be imagined, not a very interesting 
picture, but Mr. Goldring’s wrapper, a water-colour panorama 
of Northumbria by C. Walker Hodges, is not to be despised 
Of the three books about a particular part of England the 


first thing to know is the author’s authority, or, in the beautiful) 


phraseology of journalism, his angle. Let each speak. First, 


Mr. Goldring: “‘ I received an invitation to visit Newcastle} 


and thus had an opportunity of exploring the only tw 
English counties in which I had never set foot. .. . Afte 
having had an opportunity of ‘ spying out the land,’ over: 


period of several weeks, I am in a position to recommend) 


with ‘the infectious enthusiasm’ of the native, Newcastle 


ny 
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and Northumbria as a place and a region to which the South 
country business men may move (as possibly he must move) 
to work and to live.” Conversely, Mr. Thoresby Jones, with 
more authority, is less ambitious, writing only for tourists of 
another, the Welsh, Border country: “I shall be amply 
repaid for the years during which I have wandered over it.” 
Somewhere between the two, as it seems, Mr. Hamilton 
takes another ‘‘ Hebridean Holiday,” this time in the heart of 
Hertfordshire: more of a human document, a study not of 
Hertfordshire only, but of Hamilton in Hertfordshire. 

Of the two general books on England it will be sufficient 
to remind their readers that Sir William Beach-Thomas is 
“BP.” of the Observer, and that Alexander Maclehose here 
provides Historic Haunts of Scotland with an English 
companion. 


OTHER NOTICES 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD. By Enid Starkie. (Faber & Faber, 15s.) 
MAUPASSANT. By Stanley Jackson. (Duckworth, 15s.) The three 
chief virtues in literary biography are accuracy, readability and insight ; 
of these the last is naturally the most important, but its effectiveness can be 
seriously vitiated by weakness in the other two departments. A don at 
Oxford, Miss Starkie shows, as one would expect, a comprehensive knowledge 
of her subject. She succeeds in fashioning from a great volume of com- 
plicated material an illuminating and composite whole. As in her book 
on Baudelaire, she infuses her work with sympathy and understanding 
and if the former is occasionally too much in evidence, in dealing with 
Rimbaud it is vastly preferable to a Teutonic insistence on dates and data. 
Rimbaud’s life is typified by his poetry, unhealthy, incoherent, yet studded 
with brilliance. An upbringing without sympathy or proper guidance, an 
incapacity to harness by himself his own exceptional talents, a great 
arrogance and a morbid sensitivity—this is the genus of tragedy. Miss 
Starkie has given a full account of his relations with Verlaine, she has 
clearly shown the good that still existed in him after many years of per- 


- version, she has even tried to connect his renunciation of literature with a 


theory that he was God. This supposition by the author is the least con- 
vincing part of the book. It is easy to believe that the artist associates 
himself with God but from that it is a far cry to complete deification. 
Apart from this, one or two of Miss Starkie’s general observations seem a 


_ little queer. Having assured us that for Rimbaud music meant “‘ the song 


of birds,” “‘the murmur of streams,” etc., she adds that this would mean 
nothing to a musician! Again, she writes, ‘‘ only two members of the 
same sex have power to wound one another so deeply when things go badly 


| between them... .” This of the jealousy and bitterness which finally 
| arose between the poet and Verlaine. Passion, whatever its quality, is not 
_ Measured in terms of gender. Is it the recent behaviour of the Japanese 


that makes her state that consciousness of sin is the characteristic sign of 
Western civilisation ? A little hard on the age-old teachings of Confucius 


_ and Lao-tse, not to mention the excellent Mohammedan and Buddhist 
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systems of morals. The tragedy of Rimbaud may seem more poignant 
when reading between the lines than along them but this should di 

no one from reading a well-constructed, well-written and well-authenticated 
biography of one of Europe’s most original personalities. 

There is plenty of room for a good English life of Maupassant; unfor. 
tunately, here it is not forthcoming. Neither the subject matter nor the 
style is convincing ; we deal with the flesh of a man and not his bones and 
lack of penetration is not even compensated for by good writing, 
What is “demure debauchery”? how do “ waves move with padded 
feet”? and how, except in Alice Through the Looking Glass, can one’s 
mind be littered with fragments of an article yet to be written? Of Mr 
Jackson, the less said the better. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE ET SA FILLE. By Madame Saint-René 
Taillandier. (Grasset, 18 fr.) The outward forms and environment of 
human life may alter as time goes on, but the impression made by a per. 
sonality remains constant. Madame de Sévigné is as real to us to-day, 
through her letters, as she was to Madame de Lafayette, the Abbé de 
Coulanges and M. de la Rochefoucauld, when she trotted round to exch 
with them the potins of the hour. Yet we have often felt the need of an 
interpreter to explain circumstances in the unwritten background of her 
life, such as the difficulties which arose in her relationships to her beloved 
daughter. Mme. Saint René Taillandier shows herself as a finished guide. 
She takes us through the whole of Mme. de Sévigné’s life, we learn to know 
her children, her friends, her servants, herself. She is much what we 
always thought her, and we shall go back to the letters with the renewed 
feeling that we are listening toa friend. It is pleasant to know that Mme. de 
Grignan was not the frigid automaton which she has at times been called, 
but an affectionate, tactful daughter and wife, steering a difficult course 
between an adoring husband, onerous public duties, delicate health, and a 
worshipping but somewhat managing mother. It is also pleasant to be 
assured that the authoress of the Lettres never dreamed of publication. 
The Prairie and Cheval letters were handed round among her friends, but 
it never occurred to her to compose similar gems with a view to notoriety. 
A delightful book this, written with a delicate humour which Mme. de 
Sévigné herself would have enjoyed. 


PRINCESS LIEVEN. By H. Montgomery Hyde. (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 
The remarkable personality of Princess Dorothea Christopherovna Lieven, 
diplomatist, leader of fashion, friend of the Prince Regent and three English 
Prime Ministers, mistress of Metternich and the French statesman, Frangois 
Guizot, has furnished Dr. Hyde with material for a book of unusual interest. 
Born a Benckendorff and brought up in the atmosphere of the imperial 
court in St. Petersburg, she married Prince Christopher Lieven before she 
was fifteen. In 1810 they left Russia for Berlin, where Prince Lieven had 
been appointed Ambassador, and two years later they were transferred to 
the London Embassy. In London the princess soon became a real force in 
politics, finding favour with the Prince Regent and, in consequence, being 
cultivated by his chief ministers—the Duke of Wellington, Canning, Lord 
Castlereagh, Grey, and Aberdeen. In 1934 the Lievens quarrelled with 
Lord Palmerston, who brought pressure on the Tsar to recall them. 
Princess Lieven’s stay in Russia was short ; there was a breach between 
her and her husband, whom she finally left, to establish another political 
salon in Paris, and it was there that she began her romance with the French 
Prime Minister. Dr. Hyde has a pleasing style, his book is well illustrated, 
and there is a good index. 
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THE MIDDLE WAY. By Harold Macmillan, M.P. (Macmillan, 5s.) 
Yr, Macmillan here sets forth his proposals for dealing with the twin evils 
of poverty and insecurity among working people in Great Britain to-day. 
He fnds—largely on evidence collected by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree and Sir 
John Boyd Orr—that a considerable proportion of the population do not 
gm sufficient wages to enable them to buy the minimum of food, clothing, 
fuel and shelter necessary for health and physical efficiency, while their 
income, such as it is, remains precarious. 

For him the remedy lies not in Communism or Fascism, but in national 
organisation ; “‘ we live in one of the few remaining countries in Europe in 
ghich it is still possible to seek to mould the course of events by an appeal to 
reason.” He wishes to see an Industrial Reorganisation (Enabling) Act 

. Such an Act would grant statutory authority to schemes of 
reorganisation, approved by a substantial majority of producers in an 
industry, for setting up systems of organisation to be enforced by an Industry 
Council. He recognises the difficulties involved in such a planning of society 
but he remarks that it is better to face such difficulties squarely than to 
wait for them to be forced on us by a social upheaval. He desires to improve 
our social and cultural conditions while, at the same time, preserving our 
heritage of freedom. The example of dictator countries, whether Red, 
Black or Brown, goes to prove that if the freedom goes the improved social 
conditions go with it. Mr. Macmillan’s faith in committees and bureaucratic 
control is, perhaps, excessive but this book is a valuable contribution to an 
understanding of the problem and deserves to be studied, whether we accept 
or reject its conclusions. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF ASTRONOMY. By R. L. Waterfield : 
The Hundred Years Series. (Duckworth, 21s.). Astronomy shows Science 
at its purest. Through its very isolation from mundane affairs, it whets 
the imagination and holds the interest. Unfortunately, higher Mathematics 
are essential to the study of the mysteries of the Universe, but it is here 
that Mr. Waterfield shines. The five hundred pages of explanation contain 
not a single mathematical formula, yet this is not a mere popular book 
on Astronomy. He has, moreover, succeeded in his main object—that of 
explaining, as far as possible, the methods both practical and theoretical 
by which astronomers have arrived at their results. In pursuance of his 
aim he devotes twelve pages to the theory of atomic structure which has 
played a great part in the interpretation of astronomical observations. 
He also gives a fascinating, if at times long-winded, description of the 
inferences drawn from telescopic observations of length, brightness and 
colour ; he shows how evidence is pieced together to construct a theory and 
the theory is then tested by further observation. Our knowledge of the 
Universe has gradually expanded through improved telescopes and other 
scientific developments. The spectroscope has speeded up statistical 
work ; the photographic plate has revealed a vast mass of information gained 
from the reading of a star’s spectrum, including its radial motions, 
temperature, weight and density. Science has thus built up theories of 
Stellar evolution, Spiral Nebulae, the composition, temperature and source 
of energy of the stars. Yet, as the author observes: “ It will indeed be 
interesting to see how many of the things which astronomers have learned 
during the last century will have to be unlearned in the next.” Each 
historical development is carried to its conclusion, so that the chronological 
sequence of events, although followed in the main, does not interfere with 
the exposition of each topic. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ARMS AND THE COVENANT. Speeches on Foreign Affairs and 
National Defence. By the Rt. Hon. Winston 8S. Churchill. (Harrap, 186) 
THE LAW OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION. By M. Ramaswamy 
B.A., B.L. With a Foreword by Professor A. Berriedale Keith. A study 
of the structure of the Indian Constitution before and after the Federation 
(Longmans, 21s.) 


COMMUNISM AND MAN. By F. J. Sheed. (Sheed & Ward, 5a) 


PEOPLE ARE MUCH ALIKE. By Basil Maine. A book of charg. 
ters, places and conversations with an Englishman’s reflections thereon, 
(Murray, 10s. 6d.) 


LOW AGAIN. A Pageant of Politics with Colonel Blimp, Hit an 
Muss, and Muzzler. A reprint of over 150 of Low’s inimitable cartoon; 
originally published in the London Evening Standard bound in one volume. 
(Cresset Press, 5s.) 


A CLOUD THAT’S DRAGONISH. A Tale of Primitives. By Verrier 
Elwin. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) 


THE PILGRIM TRUST: SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 1937, 
(Offices: 10, York Buildings, W.C.2.) 

SCIENCE AND PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. By G. N. M. Tyrrel, 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 


FIVE YEARS DEAD. By Bernard Falk. (Foyle’s Book (Clb 
Edition, 2s. 6d.) 


THE ANGLER’S ENGLAND. By Patrick Chalmers. (English Scene 
Series: Vol. V. Seeley Service Co., 8s. 6d.) 

THE YACHTSMAN’S WEEK-END BOOK. By John Irving and 
Douglas Service. (Seeley Service Co., 8s. 6d.) 

BRING THEM UP ALIVE. A Novel. By Reginald Turnor. (Chap 
man & Hall, 7s. 6d.) 

EARLIEST GLASGOW. A Temple of the Moon. By Ludovic McL. 
Mann. (Mann Publishing Co., Glasgow, 3s. 6d.) 


BIOLOGISTS IN SEARCH OF MATERIAL. An Interim Report 


the work of the Pioneer Health Centre, Peckham. (Faber & Faber, 2s) 


SIR JOHN SIMON. A Biography. By Bechhoffer Roberts. (Hak, 
12s. 6d.) 


IN CHRIST’S OWN COUNTRY. By Dom Ernest Graf. (Catholit 


Book Club, 2s. 6d.) 


“ THE HANDY ” HOTEL GUIDE. For England and Wales, Scotlaniy 


and Ireland. Twenty-fifth Edition. (Temple House, E.C.4, 6d.) 


MONEY ENOUGH FOR ALL. By a Group of Scientists. (Sault, § 


St. Albans, Is. 6d.) 
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